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AAUW purposes and program 


BY ALTHEA K. HOTTEL 
Address at the State Presidents Conference 


Ix June 1948, we of the American As- 
sociation of University Women might 
appropriately ask ourselves, “What has 
happened to the Association since 1881?” 
In the sixty-seventh year of its life, are 
we keeping faith with the stirring idea of 
those seventeen graduates who envisioned 
and created our Association? 

In the beginning of the Association, 
there was faith in women, a conviction 
about their capacities as scholars and as 
first-class citizens, as well as homemakers. 
There was a concept among the founders 
that led them to envision what educated 
women could do together. These college 
and university graduates sensed a need 
for an association of kindred minds with 
specific objectives, namely “for the pur- 
pose of uniting the alumnae of different 
institutions for practical educational work, 
for the collection and publication of 
statistical and other information concern- 
ing education, and in general for the 
maintenance of high standards of educa- 
tion.” 

Those words, found in our charter, are 
the key to the very being and substance 
of the Association. They make it evident 
that the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women is not a social organiza- 
tion, although the fellowship of educated 
women cannot help but pertain as a 
corollary. This is the part of our inventory 
that has always been the same, is the life 
stream to which we turn for our continued 
strength and our status as the only large 
woman’s organization in this country in- 


—a restatement 


corporated for educational purposes. It is 
the motivation which has nurtured an 
association from small beginnings, until 
its membership now stands at about 
100,000, with 1,050 branches throughout 
the length and breadth of this country. 


Even in the very early days, the con- 
cept of educational activities was broad. 
“From the outset,” says the History, 
“the founders saw that at every turn 
their work of necessity came into contact 
with public affairs and more than once 
they found themselves balked by forces 
which made for evil and ignorance and 
not for the public good.” 

It is a bit amusing to find that one of 
the earliest committees was appointed to 
investigate the sanitary conditions of 
Boston; another studied civil service re- 
form and its bearing upon women’s inter- 
ests; still another developed a bureau of 
occupations. Committees worked on hous- 
ing legislation, and on health problems, 
but never lost sight of their chief concern 
about the education of women. They 
studied the characteristics of colleges, to 
be well informed on the advances in 
collegiate training. In 1887 the Associa- 
tion created a Bureau of Collegiate In- 
formation. An early committee worked 
effectively to discourage the establish- 
ment of new institutions with inadequate 
endowments. They directed public at- 
tention to the financial needs of American 
colleges and universities. 

The Association believed a college 
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degree should indicate that its possessor 
had at least a specific minimum of clearly 
defined training. They worked for such 
goals in many states. Since the 1880’s the 
membership has been concerned about 
the relation of women to the governing 
boards and faculties of colleges. The As- 
sociation has been the primary organiza- 
tion feeling responsibility in watching and 
questioning tendencies in the higher edu- 
cation of women. 

The Association early interested itself 
in opportunities for postgraduate study 
for women in this country and abroad. 
From these activities has developed the 
greatest fellowship program for women 
provided by any foundation. Back of the 
establishment of fellowships there lay, 
not only the obvious fact that by the aid 
of such funds the opportunities for gradu- 
ate work might be greatly enlarged, but 
also the corollary — that women would 
be prepared for distinguished activities, 
that the status of women in education, in 
government, in research, in other pro- 
fessions, would be immeasurably en- 
hanced. 


Way do we go back of the present for our 
current inventory? Because our 1948 
purposes and programs have not grown 
like Topsy. Our modern skylines have 
among them the early, stable structures 
of the beginning experiments in faith and 
works. One measures progress in terms of 
space and time and relationships. In the 
vernacular of the modern student, we are 
trying to ask, “‘How are we doing now?” 
Are we as an Association of national 
members — functioning through the 
branches in our communities, in the states, 
the regions, and in the national scene — 
giving to our generation and those to 
follow us belief in the basic equality of 
individuals as citizens, and helping to 
make that belief a reality? Are we work- 
ing to make the economic and cultural 
advantages of our society available to the 
largest possible numbers of people? Are 
we certain that we are not building walls 
of suspicion cutting across our most 
9) 
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intimate circles; walls of distrust separat- 
ing us into classes; walls of prejudice 
between races; walls of hatred between 
nations? 

A tangible evidence of our practicing 
what we fundamentally believe as citizens 
in a democracy, as scholars, as_ the 
products of a liberal education, will be 
found at the outset in our standards and 
recognition of colleges and universities, as 
well as in our membership policies. 


Orr first responsibility in this inventory 
of 1948 has been fully to recognize the 
ideals and the fundamental principles 
that in the past have guided the Associa- 
tion. Let us now examine our present 
program. 

The proposed study to be made by 
the Education Committee on women’s 
education is an exciting one.’ As you well 
know there has been a veritable epidemic 
of literature on the education of women 
and critiques of the end results of that 
education. Lynn White in his article in 
the Fall JourNnaL, 1947 indicated that 
women themselves retarded their own 
progress in 1848 by saying that ‘‘ women 


are people too” instead of “people are | 


>’ 


both men and women”’; that women will 
not reach the pinnacle of their greatest 
potentialities until “they are as glad 
they are women as men are glad they 
are men.” Margaret Mead has written 
about two dangerous types of women in 
American culture — the discontented and 
those who have no challenge. Pearl Buck 
describes the “gunpowder” woman all 
loaded to go off but not knowing in which 
way to shoot. 

I submit to you there is a third type of 
woman who is important in America, the 
woman who by virtue of her education, 
her skills, her experience, and her judg- 
ment can raise the cultural sights of her 
family and can contribute to their psy- 
chological and emotional well-being. She 
is the woman too who brings to her pro 
fession or business a wider range of vision. 





1For a detailed announcement of this study, s¢ 
page 32, 
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AAUW PURPOSES AND PROGRAM — A RESTATEMENT 


She is the woman who is politically liter- 
ate, who is conscious of her responsibility 
as a citizen in a democracy, and who does 
something about it. 

The study on the education of women 
to which I have referred is one in which 
all the thousands of members of the 
AAUW are asked to take part, giving in- 
formation about their own educational 
programs, and their criticisms of and 
recommendations for womens’ education. 
The replies will be analyzed, and materials 
on the education of women will be pre- 
pared from these findings, for further dis- 
cussion and recommendations. The climax 
will be when we bring out a study based 
on this data. The entire membership will 
have contributed toward a valuable sur- 
vey. I can think of no more important 
contribution that AAUW could make 
than a crystallization of thinking on the 
types of educational programs which 
should be offered for the development of 
women in this country to their greatest 
capacities. 

The report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education is one which 
must be discussed by our membership. 
This commission has attempted to select 
from among the principal goals for higher 
education those which come first in our 
time. They are to bring to all people of the 
nation: 

1. Education for a fuller realization of democ- 
racy in every phase of living. 

2. Education directly and explicitly for inter- 
national understanding and cooperation. 


3. Education for the application of creative 
Imagination and trained intelligence to the 
solution of social problems and to the adminis- 
tration of public affairs. 


The committee’s proposals for com- 
munity colleges and for ways of financing 
and staffing educational institutions are in 
themselves a year’s program for study in 
the education committees of all branches. 

The AAUW is also concerned with de- 
veloping new programs and techniques in 
adult education, with wider opportunities 
for youth activities and a stimulation of 
interest of young people in civic, national, 


and world problems. What knowledge, 
skills, and methods can we bring to these 
programs? 7 

Childhood education naturally is a con- 
cern to our entire membership, and very 
specifically to parents. We are attempting 
a postwar check on prewar trends in the 
family. Experimental projects to serve as 
exhibits and examples at the 1950 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth 
can be undertaken now by branches and 
state divisions. Legislation for nursery 
schools, kindergartens, and foster-home 
care, mental hygiene programs in com- 
munities, and kindergartens-of-the-air are 
on the current education agenda of the 
AAUW. 

In international relations, the Associa- 
tion has played a positive role in securing 
adoption of the Marshall Plan for aiding 
the economic recovery of many nations. 
But we have a further task, to insure that 
the European Recovery Program is imple- 
mented flexibly, without domination of 
the economic and political policies of the 
nations to which our aid is granted. 

In the United Nations, there are propos- 
als to revise and amend the Charter. These 
must be evaluated carefully to determine 
whether the changes will strengthen the 
United Nations as an effective instrument 
in preserving the peace, and whether such 
changes can be effected within the frame- 
work of the United Nations. | 

The record of the United States on a 
constructive program for accepting our 
share of the displaced persons is confined 
to much discussion, passing of resolutions, 
and weeping of tears. But such procedures 
do not release from barbed-wire camps, 
those who stood under persecution for the 
principles of freedom. Many of them are 
professional people, many are young peo- 
ple with skills this country needs; yet they 
are still not free three years after the con- 
clusion of the war. This must be our 
concern. 

The social studies program apparently 
raises problems for some branches. Some 
feel that its subject matter is too con- 
troversial. It is, of course, much easier to 
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be objective about astronomy than psy- 
chology. It is infinitely safer to advise 
Europé how to solve its problems than to 
set our own house in order. But the 
AAUW will not reach its maturity until 
we refuse to be sheltered behind non- 
controversial issues and face the crucial 
problems which are of importance to the 
well-being of the people of this nation. 

Areas in which the Association is con- 
centrating in the social studies depart- 
ment are housing, public health, consumer 
problems, and the domestic economy in 
its relation to the European Recovery 
Program. We are endeavoring to study the 
rights of citizens in relation to the govern- 
ment, and to their fellow men. These are 
called civil rights and are an expression of 
the philosophy underlying our’ society. 
This latter study leads us into an analysis 
of the differences in the status of dominant 
and non-dominant groups in our com- 
munities. 

In the United States 1.3 per cent of the 
members of Congress are women. In 
Great Britain 1.6 per cent of the member- 
ship in Parliament are women. In France 
where women have had the vote only 
since the last war, 6.2 per cent of the 
Chamber of Deputies are women, while in 
Denmark they are 10.7 per cent of the 
Rigsdag. We see the need for specific im- 
peratives to encourage women to run for 
public office. The branches are working to 
have women appointed on local boards. 
We must also encourage college and univer- 
sity administrators to appoint women as 
trustees. More women should be on the 
boards of the large factories and other 
economic institutions. The accomplish- 
ments of one woman mean much for all 
women. 


For years the AAUW has had study pro- 
grams and these are basic to securing fac- 
tual information. However, unless this 
data or the new ideas developed are shared 
with the branch and the community, the 
study programs will have no value beyond 
the individuals in the study group. In 
many instances, such study could and 
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should lead to action. Sound action is an 
indication of branch and individual re. 
sponsibility. It would be my recommenda- 
tion that a branch take action on crucial 
issues, if it can reach a majority conclu- 
sion. If it cannot, then the members who 
have benefited by the study and who are 
clear as to what action they wish to take 
still have the power of individual action, 

Our Legislative Program is the logical 
means for action based on study. Many 
branches have investigated the local gov- 
ernment of their communities. Others 
have studied the voting requirements in 
the states. The Association has supported 
laws enabling women to serve on juries, 
the bill for permitting a stated number of 
displaced persons to enter the United 
States, Reciprocal Trade Agreements, fed- 
eral aid to education, the proposal to aid 
the states to survey and develop a state- 
wide library program, repeal of the oleo- 
margarine tax, the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
Housing bill, the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, the World Health Organization, the 
bill for equal pay for women, the bill 
authorizing the President to establish a 
national committee to study the laws of 
all states, noting those unjustly discrimi- 
nating against women. We have also been 
interested in the alien husband bill, and 
that providing permanent status for the 
WAC and WAVE. 

The AAUW has endeavored to discover 
and encourage artistic ability, particu- 
larly in the field of American art. Through 
the arts program, writing projects, city- 
planning studies, and studies of art ex- 
pressions in our communities have been 
carried out. The traveling exhibitions are 
bringing current art to areas where people 
have few opportunities to see such expres 
sions of our times. Certainly, from this 
Association can come a wider understan¢- 
ing and appreciation of new art forms and 
their roots. 

When I think of AAUW fellowships, ! 
always think of people. Fellowships to me 
mean a little woman about five feet tall, 
crippled, a great scientist, known all over 
the world for her research in tuberculosis 
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AAUW PURPOSES AND PROGRAM — A RESTATEMENT 


She has given to hundreds of thousands of 
tuberculous people a chance for recovery. 
This woman’s research was aided through 
an AAUW fellowship. I think of a beloved 
college president, a vital educational 
leader and eloquent spokesman for inter- 
national understanding, who as a young 
woman had the intellectual stimulus and 
broadening experience of study in another 
country on an Association fellowship. 

Eventually, as the conditions in the 
war-devastated countries improve, and as 
we complete the Million Dollar Fund and 
develop new fellowship plans to meet the 
needs of the day, I should like to have us 
take up the aspects of exchange scholars 
and faculty more fully. 

I should like to see more AAUW mem- 
bers attend international conferences, to 
have qualified women share their home 
interests with those from abroad more 
readily. I should like to see us do a very 
special job of cultivating understanding 
with the women and young people in Ger- 


many, Austria, and Italy as well as in 
Japan, China, and the Near East. 

The 1947 report of Raymond B. Fosdick, 
President of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
contains these significant thoughts: 


The world of the future will be a world of 
diversity, held together by a conception of 
common interests. It will be a world in which 
many political faiths and economic creeds are 
tolerated and widely differing points of view 
fertilize each other for the common good. 

Our challenge in this generation is to dis- 
cover the common interests, the terrain of pos- 
sible collaboration, the overlapping areas of 
curiosity and sympathy, of aspiration and 
mutual advantage, that bind the human race 
together, regardless of ideologies or boundary 
lines. The search for these rallying points of 
unity, the development of new techniques and 
areas of cooperative action where ideas and 
experience can be pooled and combined — this 
is the immediate task; this comes first; this is 
the foundation of the ultimate structure of a 
united society. 


That to me is the challenge of the 
AAUW today. 





MT. KATAHDIN, by Marsden Hartley, 1939. 
Crayon, 22 x 2814”. 
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The work of Marsden Hartley 


The American Association of University Women, as one of its current exhibitions, is circulating 


a retrospective showing of Marsden Hartley’s paintings. This JouRNAL brings a slight introduc- 
tion to Hartley’s work and philosophy, as far as that can be done in a few pages of text and 
drawings in black and white. We are indebted to William A. M. Burden for the cover picture, 
“The Lighthouse,” 1940-41; to the estate of the artist, courtesy of T. R. Newell, administrator, 
for permission to reproduce the drawings which appear in this JouRNAL; and to Hudson D, 
Walker for the sixteen paintings which constitute the exhibition. 


Tue peculiar strength and interest of Hartley as a type of American artist lies in an 
integrity and obstinacy of which he himself seems to have been, for the most part, un- 
aware. Even in old age, he spoke of his life work as a struggle, a discipline, a research 
and an evolution, as if he were still, in his own opinion, a promising youth. Though 
scornful of easy success and compromise, on his own behalf he was exceedingly humble. 
Disappointed as to public recognition during four-fifths of his life, obliged to live mod- 
estly and uncertainly, he maintained a happy nature, never indulging in any thwarted 
rebelliousness against the hard modern times or the inartistic habit of mind of his 
countrymen. He was unbending and unbreakable, as stubborn as a rock, but cheerful, 
hopeful and indefatigable. Therefore the sense and the lesson of the whole of his life 
and work is greater than the sum of its parts, and already he has become a kind of 
prototype and legendary personality, inspiring to younger artists. 


He was a man of many artistic enthusiasms, and in brilliant prose he testified | 


to his admiration for a somewhat disparate group of artists. First there was the Italian 
Segantini; then the Americans: the supremely poetical landscapist Ryder, and in- 
tensely Yankee Homer, and even neglected men such as Twatchman and Fuller; then 
other Europeans, Piero della Francesca, Masaccio, Rembrandt, Courbet and Cézanne, 


de la Fresnaye and Rouault; and increasingly, toward the end of his life, the genius of | 


the past: the portraitists of Fayum and the Coptic weavers. It is possible to observe 
the influence of this one and that in particular pictures throughout his career, or to 
subdivide his life work according to contemporary schools — impressionism, abstrac- 
tion, expressionism — but our sense of these individual influences is transcended by 
the simplicity and grandeur of the production of the last decade. Then he painted with 
easy command of all his past styles, and attained a nobility of design and elegance of 
color which place him high among the artists of our century. 

He was the type of artist who sought freedom from subject matter as such, but on the 
other hand, as he developed, he judged his style not as innovation but for its expressive- 
ness with regard to a series of themes which cast a spell upon him. The most obvious 
instances of this are in still life, but in his portrayal of human figures we see the same 
search for essential form and less concern with individual characterization. Perhaps his 
greatest preoccupation, in which he achieved the most striking differentiation of style 
and originality of design, was landscape; the Alps; the mountains of the Southwest, and 
Mt. Katahdin and the lighthouses and the stormy waters of Maine. Each is epitomized 
in thematic variations and certain uniquely impressive masterpieces. 

— Monroe WHEELER, from the Fenniger Hartley catalogue of the Hartley 
exhibition, 1944, courtesy of Mr. Wheeler and the Museum of Modern At. 
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THE WORK OF MARSDEN HARTLEY 


As soon as a real artist finds out what art is, the more is he likely to feel the need of keeping 
silent about it, and about himself in connection with it. There is almost, these days, a kind of 
petit scandale in the thought of allying oneself with anything of a professional nature. 
And it is at this point that I shrink a little from asserting myself with regard to professional 
aspects of art. And here the quality of confession must break through. I have joined, once 
and for all, the ranks of the intellectual experimentalists. I can hardly bear the sound of 
the words “expressionism,” “emotionalism,” “personality,” and such, because they imply 
the wish to express personal life, and I prefer to have no personal life. Personal art is for 
me a matter of spiritual indelicacy. Persons of refined feeling should keep themselves out 
of their painting, and this means, of course, that the accusation made in the form of a 
querulous statement to me recently “that you are a perfectionist” is in the main true. 


I have come to the conclusion that tt is better to have two colors in right relation to each 
other than to have a vast confusion of emotional exuberance in the guise of ecstatic fullness 
or poetical revelation — both of which qualities have, generally speaking, long since become 
second-rate experience. I had rather be intellectually right than emotionally exuberant, and 
I could say this of any other aspect of my personal experience. 


I have lived the life of the imagination, but at too great an expense. I do not admire the 
irrationality of the imaginative life. I have, if I may say so, made the intellectual grade. 
I have made the complete return to nature, and nature is, as we all know, primarily an 
intellectual idea. I am satisfied that painting also is like nature, an intellectual idea, and 
that the laws of nature as presented to the mind through the eye — and the eye is the painter’s 
first and last vehicle — are the means of transport to the real mode of thought: the only 
legitimate source of esthetic experience for the intelligent painter. 

— MarspEN HARTLEY, from Creative Arts, New York, June, 1928. 





LOBSTER POTS, by Marsden Hartley, 1936. 
Crayon and White Chalk, 1834 x 2434”. 
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The essential nativeness of Maine remains as it was, and the best Maine-iacs are devout 
with purposes of defense. 

The Androscoggin, the Kennebec, and the Penobscot flow down to the sea as solemnly 
as ever, and the numberless inland lakes harbour the loon, and give rest to the angles of geese 
making south or north according to season, and the black bears roam over the mountain 
tops as usual. 

If the Zeppelin rides the sky at night, and aeroplanes set flocks of sea gulls flying, the 
gulls remain the same and the rocks, pines, and thrashing seas never lose their power and 
their native tang. 

Nativeness is built of such primitive things, and whatever is one’s nativeness, one holds 
and never loses no matter how far afield the traveling may be .. . 


Those pictures which are not scenes, are in their way portraits of objects — which relieves 
them from being still-lives, objects thrown up with the tides on the shores of the island where 
I have been living of late, the marine vistas to express the seas of the north, the objects at 
my feet everywhere which the tides washed representing the visible life of place, such as 
fragments of rope thrown overboard out on the Grand Banks by the fishermen, or shells and 
other crustacea driven in from their moorings among the matted seaweed and the rocks, given 
up even as the lost at sea are sometimes given up. 

This quality of nativeness is coloured by heritage, birth, and environment, and it 1s there- 
fore for this reason that I wish to declare myself the painter from Maine. 

We are subjects of our nativeness, and are at all times happily subject to it, only the 
mollusk, the chameleon, or the sponge being able to affect dissolution of this aspect. 

— MarspENn HARTLEY, from “On the Subject of Nativeness — A Tribute 
to Maine,” exhibition catalogue, An American Place, New York, 1937. 
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Our debt to the women of Seneca Falls 


The awakening of women 


BY DOROTHY KENYON 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS CONVENTION — A 
Convention to discuss the social, civil and re- 
ligious condition and rights of woman, will be 
held in the Wesleyan Chapel, at Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., on Wednesday and Thursday, the 19th 
and 20th of July current, commencing at 10 
o'clock a.m. During the first day, the meeting 
will be exclusively for women, who are ear- 
nestly invited to attend. The public generally 
are invited to be present on the second day, 
when Lucretia Mott of Philadelpl a, and 
other ladies and gentlemen will address the 
convention. 


The place, Seneca Falls, a sleepy “‘coun- 
try village on the Seneca River, with 
elm-shaded streets, half a dozen... 
churches, and a state of mind com- 
pounded of the shorter Catechism and 
Blackstone’s Commentaries.”’ The year, 
1848, the “year of revolutions in Europe, 
of Karl Marx and the Communist Mani- 
festo, of deepening hostility between 
North and South.” A smoldering year 
filled with portents, the most revolu- 
tionary and least-noticed of them all 
perhaps being that small unsigned ad- 





This is the text, in condensed form, of an ad- 
dress given at Seneca Falls, New York, at 
ceremonies commemorating the one hundredth 
anniversary of the women’s rights movement in 
this country. Judge Dorothy Kenyon is U. S. 
delegate on the Commission on the Status of 
Women of the United Nations. Formerly a 
judge of the Municipal Court of New York 
City, she has been active in AAUW as a member 
of the national Committee on the Economic and 
Legal Status of Women and now is Second 
Vice-President of the Association. 


vertisement tucked away in the columns 
of the Seneca County Courier five days 
before the great event. Brave Courier, 
brave Wesleyan Chapel (even if the door 
was locked), brave women, five of them 
who framed the call, — Martha Wright, 
Mary Ann McClintock, Jane Hunt, and 
the two prime movers in all this mischief, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Lucretia 
Mott. 

How did it happen? The causes are 
pretty well known to us and many of 
them by now have happily passed into 
history. We look upon some of them now 
as merely quaint and faintly funny. But 
they were no laughing matter to those 
women who dared pioneer outside the 
traditional molds of thought of their 
time, to cut across the accepted social 
patterns of generations, and to face the 
scorn and ridicule that heresy inevitably 
evokes. And as many women were swept 
up into the anti-slavery movement and 
became more and more deeply involved 
in it, they were struck by the parallels 
between themselves and those other slaves. 

The parallel reached its ironic peak 
when Lucretia Mott and Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton found themselves, the one a dele- 
gate, the other the wife of a delegate, to 
the first World Anti-Slavery Convention 
held in London, England, in the summer 
of 1840. Women delegates lo a convention 
were something unheard of in England, 
and the country shivered at the thought. 
The great objection to admitting women 
was candidly stated: “It would be placing 
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them on a footing of equality with us!” 
“All order would be at an end,” if “‘pro- 
miscuous female representation be al- 
lowed,” and ‘‘God’s clear intention vio- 
lated!” 

After vehement name-calling, and lost 
tempers all round, one of the English 
brethren sharply reminded the delegates 
that the convention “‘had assembled to do 
something about slavery,” not to discuss 
‘this paltry woman question.” “‘ Be men,” 
he cried. “‘Consider what is worthy of 
your attention!” The paltry question was 
thereupon put to vote and the women 
thrown out — by this Convention called 
to free the slaves! 

“That night,” writes Mrs. Stanton, “as 
Mrs. Mott and I walked away, arm in 
arm, we resolved to hold a convention as 
soon as we returned home, and form a so- 
ciety to advocate the rights of women.” 
It was 1848, however, before they got 
around to it. 

The years between were feverish ones. 
Mississippi had led the way by amending 
its Married Women’s Property Act as 
early as 1839. New York State followed 
in April of 1848. Margaret Fuller had pub- 
lished her book on women in 1844, which 
had a great vogue. 

It was out of all this ferment that the 
Seneca Falls Convention was born. It was 
thus that a second Declaration of Inde- 
pendence came to be drafted, not directed 
against a political overlord but against 
some of the habits and customs and legal 
systems of that same overlord left behind 
as our heritage when we threw him out. 

In the days before the Convention the 
five ladies struggled feverishly to get their 
thoughts on paper. Composition is not 
easy. But they had an inspiration. Thomas 
Jefferson had done a good job with his 
Declaration of Independence. Why not 
use his form, grafting on it some of the 
ideas about women that he had so curi- 
ously ignored? 

So Elizabeth and Lucretia wrote: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
that all men and women are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
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certain inalienable rights. . . . That to secure 
these rights governments are instituted (no 
“among Men”) deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. Whenever 
any form of government becomes destructive 
of these ends, it is the right of those who suffer 
from it . . . to insist upon the institution of a 
new government. . . . When a long train of 
usurpations and abuses . . . evinces a design 
to reduce them under absolute despotism, it 
is their duty to throw off such government, 
and to provide new guards for their future 
security. 

The history of mankind is a history of 
repeated injuries and usurpations on the part of 
man toward woman, having in direct object 
the establishment of an absolute tyranny 
over her. To prove this, let facts be submitted 
to a candid world. 


Bitter, angry words. And they were fol- 
lowed by a list of eighteen grievances — 
again on Jefferson’s model, but burning 
with a smoldering, acrid fire all their own. 
Then came a program of principles and 
action: 

RESOLVED that woman is man’s equal — was 
intended to be so by the Creator and the 
highest good of the race demands that she 
should be recognized as such. 

RESOLVED that the women of this country 
ought to be enlightened in regard to the laws 


under which they live, that they may no | 


longer publish their degradation by declaring 
themselves satisfied with their present posi- 
tion, nor their ignorance by asserting that 
they have all the rights they want. 


ReEsoLvVED that the same amount of virtue, | 


delicacy, and refinement of behavior that is 
required of women in the social state, should 
also be required of man, and the same trans 
gressions should be visited with equal severity 
on both man and woman. 

REsOLVED that it is the duty of the women d 
this country to secure to themselves theit 
sacred right to the elective franchise. 


And so on. 

All of these resolutions were passed. 
Only one scared the crowd and that wa 
the resolution having to do with womat’ 
suffrage. Even Lucretia Mott was dit 
turbed by that one. “Why Lizzie,” she 
had said to Mrs. Stanton when she 
drafted it, “thee will make us ridiculous!’ 
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Yet after some debate and a few dissent- 
ing votes this too was passed. 

But Lucretia made up for her timidity 

in respect to votes for women by advocat- 
ing a resolution which even now one hun- 
dred years later still looks good: 
ResOLVED to overthrow ... the monopoly 
of the pulpit, and for the securing to women 
an equal participation with men in the various 
trades, professions and commerce. 

The meeting itself was a great success, 
lively and sympathetic, all the resolutions 
were passed, the Declaration and resolu- 
tions signed by perhaps a hundred or so 
men and women present. 

The best of American women’s brains 
went into that bitter document. It is easy 
now to make fun of its quaintly exagger- 
ated phrases. But none can gainsay the 
passion, the intensity of thought and 
feeling, that went into its making, the 
crusading zeal of those great pioneering 
women ancestors of ours, their determina- 
tion to destroy injustice and to restore 
elementary rights of human freedom, 
their consecration to their cause, their 
willingness to brave any and all indigni- 
ties, to be mocked at, scorned and de- 
rided, all in pursuit of their great ideal of 
human liberty. 


Ox hundred years have passed. We, the 
granddaughters and great-granddaugh- 
ters of those women (and grandsons, too) 
stand here where they stood. It is a hum- 
bling experience. It is also an opportunity 
beyond price. For today is not meant for 
complacency over past achievements, 
great as these have been, but for ways and 
means of implementing human freedom 
in the future. 

Today — where do we stand? 

The vote — we have it, after a struggle 
that lasted seventy-two years. What we’re 
doing with the vote is another matter. 
But the tool at least is in our hands. 

Lawmaking — we play our part in that, 
both by voting for and being ourselves 
lawmakers. A paltry handful of lawmak- 
ets we are to be sure (only seven women 
out of 531 in Congress, no Senator until 


Margaret Smith comes along, and about 
the same proportion in most state legisla- 
tures). We do just about as badly in all 
other government posts. 

Taxation without representation — 
that also is a thing of the past. Inade- 
quately represented as we are in legisla- 
tive halls, at least we vote for the repre- 
sentatives we get and so have only our- 
selves to blame. 

The disabilities of married women on 
which Elizabeth and Lucretia laid such 
stress — these too are in process of being 
removed. The job is not done yet; never- 
theless in essence our fight on that front is 
won. Women own and control their own 
property and earnings, can enter into con- 
tracts, engage in their own businesses, 
make wills, etc., in most states on the 
same terms as men. 

There are a few backward states, of 
course. In some few states, for instance, 
women still need their husband’s or judi- 
cial consent to engage in business, and a 
woman’s earnings are not wholly hers 
(even here in New York State). In the 
community property states, ¢o called, the 
arrangement is called a partnership but, 
whereas the ownership is joint, the man- 
agement is more often than not single. 
You can perhaps guess the manager’s sex. 
These and others like them are anachro- 
nisms, rubbish it is high time we swept 
out of sight. 

Other disabilities of married women are 
also disappearing. We are no longer civilly 
dead when we marry, we can sue and be 
sued almost everywhere in our own names, 
we can testify as witnesses, we can even 
commit crimes in our husband’s presence 
and be held responsible for them. ‘We 
have minds of our own,” said a lady juror 
recently when her husband was chosen to 
serve on the same jury with her. Counsel 
contended that, because of the unity of 
husband and wife, her presence made it a 
jury of only eleven, not twelve, good men 
and true, but the court overruled him, re- 
marking that “one and one make two 
nowadays” and “we are dealing with 
facts, not fiction.” 
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This jury story comes from a state 
where women can serve on juries. There 
are still thirteen states, however, where 
women are forbidden by law to serve, 
another anachronism that should not be 
tolerated. 

Even the husband’s proverbial head- 
ship of the household is changing in fact 
if not in law. “While the husband,” a 
Georgia Court said recently, “‘is still de- 
clared by statute to be the head of the 
family, he, like the King of England, is 
largely a figurehead.” 

Divorce laws, guardianship of children, 
these matters also have been corrected. 
Anomalies and survivals exist here as 
elsewhere, but they are no longer the rule 
but merely the exception. 


Exwrtorment, economic opportunities — 
ah, there is another story! The whole shift 
of women out of the home and into outside 
occupations and professions has come 
about in the last century, 28 per cent of all 
women being now employed outside the 
home. Elizabeth and Lucretia could 
hardly have foreseen such a revolutionary 
change. Yet it is in line with what they 
wanted for women; and the great ad- 
vances which women have made in the 
professions, in medicine, law, engineering, 
teaching, architecture, and so on, would 
have delighted their souls. 

We recognize this progress; from noth- 
ing to something in the professional field 
is quite an advance. But Lucretia’s naive 
hope for “‘equal participation with men in 
trades, professions and commerce”’ is still 
largely unrealized. Obsolete laws can be 
changed, outdated discriminations can 
be swept away, even the vote may be won. 
But to change our habits of work, our 
scales of values, when women in the past 
had always done housework and generally 
without compensation (except for bed and 
board) — that is tough. 

It takes time, much more time than 
we've given to it so far, to bring about far- 
reaching changes of this nature. Meager 
employment opportunities, low pay, un- 
equal pay even where the work is equal, 
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these are the phenomena with which we 
have been faced since the industrial revo- 
lution first forced women out of the 
kitchen and into paid work outside the 
home. 

As late as 1947 the average weekly 
earnings of men in manufacturing estab- 
lishments was $60.37 and that of women 
$40.88, women’s average earnings are still 
below those of unskilled men, women pro- 
fessors and others in highly skilled cate. 
gories receive less than their male col- 
leagues doing work of commensurate dis- 
tinction, and the quaint notion still per- 
sists that when women teachers marry 
they thereby become disqualified to teach 
little children. It is only too plain that the 
end of our struggle is not by any means 
yet in sight. 

Yet these advances in the professions, 
limited as they are, could not have been 
made had the colleges continued to be 
closed against women as they were in 
Elizabeth’s and Lucretia’s time. The 
great opening up of educational oppor- 
tunities to women during and following 
the Civil War was an essential part of our 
professional development. From colleges 
to graduate schools the battle for educa- 
tional opportunities went on unceasingly. 


There are still some few graduate schools | 


that are hermetically sealed, and some 
that impose quotas and other limitations. 
But the educational battle is largely won 
and with it the first round in the battle for 
recognition and equal opportunities in 
the professions. 


‘Tue church, or rather the churches, 
whose attitude agitated Elizabeth and 
Lucretia so greatly, has not changed 
much over the years. But even it is mov- 
ing, as witness the ordaining of women in 
certain denominations (at this point in the 
interest of discretion I omit mention of 
any names), the recent appointment of 
the first woman Moderator of a certail 
(also anonymous) church, the talk in 
recent meetings of another church as t 
what to do with deaconesses, should they 


be ordained, and so on. 
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Other changes, not dreamed of perhaps 
by Elizabeth and Lucretia, and which 
Lucretia at least might not have liked, 
have come to pass. The war put women 
for the first time into our armed services 
and they are apparently there to stay. 

But let us not for a moment be com- 
placent. It isn’t our doing, we are merely 
the fortunate beneficiaries of the work of 
the great women whom we honor here to- 
day. What they gave us, in part at least, 
was our freedom. What we owe them in 
return is a debt of gratitude that can only 
be repaid by exercising our freedom as re- 
sponsible adult citizens of the United 
States and of the world. 


I; 1s a large order and a difficult one. 
Opinions may differ as to the means we 
should take. There are some people who 
say that women should act as a unit, that 
there should be women’s blocs on this and 
that, that the woman vote if it sticks to- 
gether can bring about the millennium. 
Probably it can, provided all women want 
the same millennium. 

But there never have been blocs of 

men as such, except in great and over- 
whelming crises of human affairs, and it 
seems to me wholly unlikely that there 
will be women’s blocs either — except 
again in crises. It is more natural for 
human beings to divide on public ques- 
tions into “‘little liberals and little con- 
servatives” rather than into men and 
women; and on the whole it is safer and 
saner that this should be so. For there is 
danger in the idea of blocs. The potential 
voting strength of women is just begin- 
ning to be realized, and many eyes are on 
them and on the power which their votes 
carry. There are movements afoot in dif- 
ferent parts of the world to mobilize 
women as parts of this or that type of fol- 
lowing, the emphasis being upon the word 
“following,” and the whole procedure 
smacking rather strongly of sheep. 
_ Let us treasure our differences of opin- 
ion and recognize that, even if they some- 
times make it harder to get things done, 
that is the way democracy works. 


But granting our diversities and the 
problems they raise, there are neverthe- 
less certain basic principles on which we 
can all agree. First, our battle for human 
rights for women is not yet fully won. 

In the political field we must make 
greater and more effective use of that key 
which unlocks all the other doors to free- 
dom,-the ballot. We must have, as every- 
one now is continually shouting, more and 
many more qualified women in all posts 
of government. Government needs to be 
fertilized by women, by the women’s 
point of view, if there be one; and cer- 
tainly women’s brains are badly needed 
in every type of skill and at every level. 
Private life, philanthropy, business, the 
church, should all enrich themselves in 
the same way too. 

So far as married women are concerned, 
it is high time we swept the remaining 
rubbish of feudalism into the dustbin. 
Not much in the way of discrimination 
remains on our statute books, but what 
does is irritating and degrading and there 
is no excuse for it. 

On the educational front we must con- 
tinue to press for the same educational 
opportunities as all other human beings 
have; we must fight, that is to say, for 
the right to a broadening liberal edu- 
cation (education for living) and such 
professional training as our inclinations 
and mental equipment and potentialities 
(not our sex) may indicate. The disturb- 
ing tendency in some quarters nowadays 
to limit women’s education to a purely 
vocational training for motherhood (no 
matter how fancifully described) misses 
the whole point of the woman’s move- 
ment, as I see it, which is to open the 
doors to all of women’s potentialities, 
as mothers and everything else, and give 
them scope. 

The economic front is the great front 
of the future. For better or worse, women 
work outside their homes in increasing 
numbers. They do so for the same reason 
that men do, because they have to. Their 
bread and butter and that of their fam- 
ilies depend upon it. As workers they are 
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human beings like everybody else and 
should be treated like other human 
beings. Pay, promotion, advancement, 
recognition, prestige, all these should be 
on the basis of merit, not of sex. The rights 
of motherhood also should not be over- 
looked or ignored. 

But in discussing the economic front, 
we must remember that the great mass of 
women work exclusively in the home. The 
difference between the homemaker’s work 
and work done on the outside is only a 
little matter of pay. They too need help, 
both in giving recognition and standing 
to the important work they do and in free- 
ing them so far as possible from unneces- 
sary drudgery by labor-saving devices of 
one sort or another. I include baby-sitters 
and day nurseries along with washing- 
machines and other mechanical aids as all 
belonging in this category. In this way 
also potentialities can be released and so- 
ciety enriched to the benefit of us all. 

There are different ways of attaining 
these ends. Some require changes in laws, 
others in customs, in attitudes and points 
of view. The laws should and can be 
changed quickly — if we will get down to 
business and do the job. 

Customs, being deep-seated and fre- 
quently charged with emotion, are not 
so easy to change. The development of 
new behavior patterns is a long, slow task. 
But the history of the last century is 
triumphant proof that it can be done, even 
at points where it touches us to the quick. 


Orr task of emancipation will then be 
complete. But we will not wait for that 
before starting out in new directions. The 
world is a small place nowadays, smaller 
in time to travel round than the United 
States was in 1848. And as we draw closer 
together, we find that the problems of 
women, and of human beings, are much 
the same all round the world. The same 
battle for the vote, for educational and 
economic opportunities for women, and 
often for men too, is going on in India, 
China, the Arab countries, Europe, Af- 
rica, that is going on here. Men and 
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women have united in two of the Com- 
missions of the United Nations (the Com- 
mission on Human Rights and the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women) to bring 
freedom to men and women all over the 
world. “Fundamental freedoms for all, 
without distinction as to race, sex, lan- 
guage or religion,” these are the Charter 
terms of reference for those two Commis- 
sions. A mighty task, and we as members 
of the most powerful country on earth, 
we Americans, and particularly we Amer- 
ican women, have a special responsibility 
to see it through. 


Bor this is not the only task that awaits 
us. As adult citizens of a world we are 
striving to make free, we have a duty at 
home as well as abroad. In the United 
Nations we have a sounding board, a 
forum for ideas, the like of which the 
world has never seen before. There is a 
real competition of ideas going on in the 
world today. Our ideas of democracy, the 
principles contained in our bill of rights, 
government of, by, and for the people, 
that is good merchandise we have to offer. 
But in attempting to persuade others to 
accept these democratic wares, it is not 
enough just to talk. We must back up our 
words with deeds. 

And that’s where our duty at home 
comes in. Our domestic drama is now 
being acted, whether we like it or not, 
on a world stage. Our private affairs are 
no longer wholly our private affairs, not 
at least if we hope to influence world pub- 
lic opinion. No, we must not only talk, 
we must live, our bill of rights; “‘funda- 
mental freedoms for all”’ must be a reality 
here in this country, else we cannot hope 
to win in that competition in the market- 
place. It is a great challenge and involves 
as fundamental changes in our folkways 
as Elizabeth and Lucretia ever set out to 
make. It is the battle of the next century 
and on its outcome our civilization may 
well depend. 

But how do women fit into all of this? 
There has been much talk of women’s 
place in late years, there has been much 
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depreciation as well as praise. Whether 
it is true, as some say, that women have 
a greater aptitude than men in human 
relations (I myself have never been able 
to decide whether this is an inherited or 
acquired characteristic), it is nevertheless 
true that a society built by both men and 
women is a better and a richer society 
than one built wholly by one or the other 
sex. To the extent that men and women 
work together in partnership, the world is 
enormously benefited. Justice Douglas 
aptly phrased this intangible of the dif- 
ferences between the sexes when he de- 
clared, in a recent Supreme Court decision 
about jury service, that women were not 
fungible goods, i.e. identical with men as 
grains of sand, kernels of corn, or tares of 
wheat are identical with one another. 


It is said, however, that an all male panel 
drawn from the various groups within a com- 
munity will be as truly representative as if 
women were included. The thought is that the 
factors which tend to influence the action of 
women are the same as those which influence 
the action of men, personality, background, 
economic status and not sex. Yet it is not 
enough to say that women when sitting as 
jurors neither act nor tend to act as a class. 
Men likewise do not act as a class. But, if the 
shoe were on the other foot, who would claim 
that a jury was truly representative of the 
community if all men were intentionally and 


systematically excluded from the panel? The 
truth is that the two sexes are not fungible; 
a community made up exclusively of one is 
different from a community composed of both; 
the subtle interplay of influence one on the 
other is among the imponderables. 


These imponderables can only be given 
full play when men and women actually 
work together. Gone is the day of segre- 
gation, of separation of interests. Gone 
too is the day of the chip on the shoulder. 
Women need nowadays to develop a much 
greater sense of confidence in themselves. 
Why not, since they outnumber the men, 
outlive them, work at practically all occu- 
pations listed in the Census, buy 80 per 
cent of consumer goods and control 70 
per cent of our wealth? They also need a 
much greater sense of humor. Men are 
enormously funny as they strut their little 
parts. So too are women, for that matter. 
Let’s get together and laugh together at 
ourselves, let’s recognize that human 
beings differ greatly in their abilities (but 
practically not at all along sex lines), and 
that the best and most normal thing is for 
men and women to work and play to- 
gether, not only in making babies and 
homes, but in everything else besides. In 
that way, and that way only, can we 
achieve the peace, security and freedom 
we all want, and with them, happiness. 





Education need not wait... 


Another school year has opened, and the much-repeated word crisis still describes the 
educational situation across the length and breadth of this land. Had Congress author. 
ized federal aid to education, the situation would have been greatly helped. But we 
cannot sit and wait for federal aid. This symposium suggests that if we really want 
good schools, there are steps that can be taken here and now, in every community and 
state, to get more adequate support for education and to see that available funds are 


used to full advantage. 


Our symposium participants say: 


“The birthright of every American boy and girl is equality of educational opportunity.” 
— Peart WANAMAKER, Washington State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


“One of the most common faults found in many state financing plans is that they tend to 
subsidize undesirable or uneconomical practices.” 

— Epcar Morpuet, Consultant, Florida State Department of Education; 

former Executive Secretary, Florida Citizens Committee on Education 


“The present plight of our public schools is in no sense due to the failure of Congress to 


pass a Federal Aid to Education Bull.” 


— CLARENCE Heer, Professor of Economics, University of North Carolina 


“We must decide first what we want for our children.” 
— Frank Hupsarp, Director, Research Division, National Education Association 


Here is a positive plan for action 


BY PEARL A. WANAMAKER 


Tue birthright of every American boy and 
girl is equality of educational opportunity. 

In every section of the Union critical 
problems must be solved before all chil- 
dren may realize the benefits of our funda- 
mental democratic promise. That our free 
schools are in dire need is a matter of 
public record. The only solution to the 
great challenges of the day can come 
through the patient, continuing, coordi- 
nated efforts of enlightened persons in 
separate communities in the forty-eight 
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states, operating on a local basis as part 
of a great drive for national support. 
Federal aid to education is our goal; 
significant work on local and state levels 
is our method. 

Certain important steps constitute the 
positive plan of action which must be 
developed as a continuing program i 
every community in the land. 

There must be common acceptance of 
free public education commencing with 
preschool and kindergarten levels and ex 
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tending upwards through the elementary 
school, the high school, and the junior 
college. 

There must be a planned scientific ap- 
proach in the definition of the specific 
needs of children at all levels. Continuing 
surveys of the factors related to all levels 
of educational programs provide the only 
source of sound working information. 

Education is a community-wide under- 
taking and to succeed there must be 
community-wide participation in the plan- 
ning of the educational program. The good 
American school is a community school. 

At all times there must be one hundred 
per cent mobilization of the local resources 
for the well-being and the strengthening of 
every detail of the school and its services. 

If an educational program is to be a 
strong program, it must have competent 
leadership. We must encourage the de- 
velopment of a new high professional atti- 
tude concerning school administration as 
afield of public service. 

Both the public at large and the profes- 
sional leaders must continue to instill in 
all teachers the assurance that competent 
teaching is the first essential to a good 
school, 

Strong support of education locally and 
on a statewide basis can result only from 


minute analysis of the over-all tax struc- 
ture. Every group in the community 
should take active part in the study and 
the formulation of policies relating to the 
financing of our schools. 

There must be constant revaluation of 
the role of the school in community and 
national society. We must have clear 
statements of educational aims, philoso- 
phy, and practice and these must guide 
every detail of the school program. 

There must be greater emphasis upon 
spiritual values. The school program must 
place primary concern upon the ability of 
people to work one with the other in a 
rational, tolerant, and understanding 
manner. These values may be learned by 
active participation of all boys and girls. 

It is essential that the public be con- 
stantly informed of the objectives and the 
work of the various levels. The direction 
of this program of interpretation is the 
responsibility of the school administrators; 
and students, teachers, and parents should 
share in its development. 

Our schools are an investment in people 
and the extent to which we can succeed in 
our local communities to improve educa- 
tion will govern in a large measure the 
future of free men throughout the entire 
world. 


State planning for economy and efficiency 


BY EDGAR L. MORPHET 


TuE plan used by a state in financing its 
educational program is significant in de- 
termining what happens to that program. 
When state plans are analyzed in the light 
of today’s educational needs, we find that 
many of these plans, especially those de- 
veloped some years ago, are inadequate. 
One of the most common faults in many 
state financing plans is that they tend to 
subsidize undesirable or uneconomical 
practices. Thus, state aid may be so dis- 
tributed that it rewards school districts 


for uneconomical expenditures, for main- 
taining inequalities in educational oppor- 
tunities, or for maintaining an inefficient 
organization. 

For example, one state bases its dis- 
tribution of funds for school transporta- 
tion on the amount spent for transporta- 
tion by local school systems, thus en- 
couraging extravagance. 

Another state provides approximately 
50 per cent more money for salaries of 
teachers in three very small high schools 
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that are just a few miles apart than it 
would if those high schools were combined 
into one school as they should be. 

Still another state contributes money in 
direct relationship to the training and ex- 
perience of the teachers employed. The 
state aid thus adds to the inequalities of 
educational opportunities, because the 
most wealthy districts are in a much bet- 
ter position to employ well qualified teach- 
ers with long years of experience than the 
least wealthy districts. 

A little over two years ago, the Florida 
Citizens Committee on Education, com- 
prised of fifteen outstanding lay citizens of 
the state, was appointed to study prob- 
lems such as these in Florida. At that time, 
Florida had a great many small school 
districts within each of the counties, was 
distributing the same amount of money 
per teacher regardless of the need in the 
various counties, and was engaging in or 
encouraging a number of educational prac- 
tices which were inadequate in a number 
of respects. 

As an outgrowth of the studies made 
by the Florida Citizens Committee on 
Education, a comprehensive minimum 
foundation program was recommended. 
These recommendations were so heartily 
approved by the citizens of the state that 
the entire legislative program involving 
the public schools was adopted by practi- 
cally unanimous vote of the Legislature. 

One of the most significant changes in- 
volved a complete revision in the method 
of financing the school program. Under 
this plan, which has been in operation for 
a year with most gratifying results, the 
first step is to determine on an objective 
basis for each county the cost of a com- 
prehensive and reasonably adequate mini- 
mum foundation program. The procedures 
in determining the cost of this program are 
briefly summarized below: 


1. The number of instruction units is deter- 
mined on the basis of the attendance of pupils. 
The same number of pupils per teacher unit is 
used for elementary schools as for high schools. 
This represents a distinct change from the pre- 
vious method of using a much larger number 
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for elementary schools, thus handicapping the 
elementary pupils at the beginning of their 
career. Furthermore, where small schools are 
necessary because of isolation, a much smaller 
number of pupils per teacher is used than in 
larger schools. Additional instruction units are 
authorized for classes for handicapped chil- 
dren, for vocational education, for adult edu. 
cation, and for administrative and special in- 
structional services. All teachers are employed 
on a ten months’ service basis and approxi- 
mately one eighth of the personnel may be 
employed on a year-round basis and included 
in the foundation program. The amount in- 
cluded as the minimum average salary for 
teachers who are college graduates is $2,550; 


for those with a master’s degree, $3,000; and [| 


for persons with six years of approved training 
$3,600. 

2. The amount required for transportation is 
determined on the basis of a formula related to 
density of transported population. 


3. The amount for other current expense is at 
the rate of $300 per classroom unit. 


4. The amount for capital outlay and debt 
service is $400 per classroom unit. 


5. The total of these four items represents the 
total cost of the minimum foundation program. 


The amount of funds required for each 
county to operate this program — that is, 
the amount to be provided by the state — 
is then determined by subtracting from 
the cost of the program for each county 
the funds or financial support the county 
should provide on the basis of a six-mill 
levy if property were assessed at average 
practice. Assessment ratios vary consid- 
erably, and for that reason an index of 
tax-paying ability is used to determine the 
funds to be provided by each county. 

In addition to these financial changes, 4 
number of other important changes were 
made, including the elimination of small 
districts, the establishment of qualifica- 
tions for county superintendents, a revi 
sion in plan for selecting county board 
members, extension of sick leave for teach- 
ers, provision of scholarships for persons 
preparing to teach, and provision for the 
establishment and financing of kinder 
gartens and junior colleges. 
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The present state of school finances 


BY CLARENCE HEER 


FEDERAL AID for schools is greatly to be 
desired as a measure which will more 
nearly equalize the educational opportuni- 
ties of American children throughout the 
United States. Equalization, however, 
does not require that the Federal Govern- 
ment take over responsibilities which the 
states and localities are well able to dis- 
charge themselves. Federal aid is justi- 
fiable only for those states which are mak- 
ing the utmost possible tax effort to sup- 
port their schools, but which despite this 
effort are unable to achieve nationally ac- 
ceptable school standards. 

There is no indication that our state and 
local governments are doing al! that they 
may reasonably be expected to do to sup- 
port their schools. Indeed, in comparison 
with prewar years, state and local tax 
effort has perceptibly tapered off. In the 
school year 1939-40, total expenditures 
for public elementary and_ secondary 
schools amounted to about $2.3 billion, 
which represented 3.3 per cent of the $71 
billion of income payments to individuals 
for that year. For the school year just 
closed, total expenditures for public 
schools are estimated at $3.6 billion. This 
represents less than 2 per cent of the huge 
sum of $190 billion paid out as income to 
individuals last year. 

Had the states and localities made the 
same relative tax effort last year as they 
made in 1939-40, their school revenues 
would have been some $2.5 billion greater. 
It is worth noting that this sum is more 
than eight times as large as the $300 mil- 
lion of federal aid proposed under the re- 
cently deceased S.472. 

It is important to remember that the 
Same spiral of inflation which has so 
greatly increased school costs has also pro- 
vided new taxpaying ability with which 
to meet those costs. Not all state and local 
governments, however, have tax systems 
which permit them to take full advantage 


of the new elements of taxpaying ability 
created by inflation. Governments relying 
heavily on the general property tax have 
found it extremely difficult to expand their 
revenues, primarily because of the diffi- 
culty of raising property assessments. 
Governments making extensive use of 
taxes based on gross receipts or income, on 
the other hand, have seen their tax reve- 
nues expand automatically with each ad- 
vance in the price and income level. 

Within the last two years, state and 
local governments alike have to an in- 
creasing extent resorted to general and 
special sales taxes, particularly taxes on 
admissions and amusements, cigarettes 
and tobacco, and on consumers’ utility 
bills. Another significant development of 
recent years has been the spread of munic- 
ipal income and retail sales taxes. 

The states and localities have at their 
disposal more taxable resources than they 
have ever had before. It remains only to 
devise ways and means of applying these 
resources effectively in the service of the 
schools. To this end, citizens must, where 
necessary, insist on the following policies: 
1. That property assessments be adjusted up- 
ward to bring them more nearly in line with 
present market values. 

2. That the property tax as a source of school 
support be more extensively supplemented by 
non-property taxes. 

3. That state governments assume a larger 
share of total school costs. This will generally 
be necessary in order to effectuate the preced- 
ing policy, since income and sales taxes are 
more easily administered by state than by 
local governments. 

4. That state funds for schools be apportioned 
to localities on a basis designed to provide a 
standard minimum of school services with uni- 
form local tax effort throughout the state. 

5. That local units of school administration 
and school support be consolidated with a view 
to eliminating high-cost and financially weak 
units. 
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Let’s invest for educational dividends 


BY FRANK W. HUBBARD 


Wuat can be done on the state and local 
levels to meet the continuing crucial situa- 
tion in education? 

This question confronts every state and 
local unit, and must be faced, whether 
or not federal aid to education becomes a 
reality. 

We must decide first what we want for 
our children. Is it mass education under 
relatively untrained teachers? Is it twelve 
years of going through a school program 
which is unable to utilize fully the findings 
of psychology, psychiatry, general medi- 
cine, and their related fields? Do we want 
a textbook education or one that draws 
upon all phases of American life? 

If we really want an effective school 
program we must: 


1. Urge young people of first-class ability to 
make their life careers in teaching. Too fre- 
quently we advise our own sons and daughters, 
and other youth, to avoid being teachers. 


2. See to it that teacher education institutions 
are adequately financed. Frequently these in- 
stitutions are understaffed and grossly neg- 


lected. 
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3. Ask the local school board to provide work- 
ing conditions which will attract teachers of 
superior ability. 


4. Insist that the local board of education em- 
ploy enough teachers to keep the maximum 
class size at twenty-five pupils, or even smaller. 
Much that parents complain about in the 
schools today comes about because the in- 
structional load is too heavy to permit teach- 
ers to apply what is known about child growth 
and development. 


5. Help the local superintendent of schools and 
the principals to make the work of each teacher 
professionally effective. Insist that the class- 
rooms and school system be kept free of cam- 
paigns, interruptions, controversies, and petty 
matters which absorb and divert the energies 
of teachers. 


The situation does not call for further 
deploring; it does demand careful study, 
sensible discussion, constructive decisions, 
and persistent action in every state and 
community. Our major problem is to ease 
the load on our teachers. Less teacher 
load, more instructional dividends — let’s 
invest. 
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At least, more women are candidates for Congressional office 


More women in government? 


BY VIRGINIA RISHEL 


In November 1948 women will go to the 
polls in an important presidential election 
not only with the vote, but with a sub- 
stantial majority of all potential votes, 
and with, potentially, the largest voice 
in their government. 

The latest U.S. Census Bureau figures 
show that there are now 1,780,000 more 
women than men of voting age in this 
country. Women exceed men in almost 
every age group over twenty-one. The 
fact that many young men are out of the 
country in military service, and in some 
states must depend upon the complicated 
machinery of absentee voting, while in 
other states they cannot vote in absentia 
at all, means that women could, if they 
wished, cast close to two million more 
ballots than men. 

Yet despite power they hold, the 
women of the country have made a very 
small dent politically. They have the 
equal right with men to cast their ballots, 
but they have far from an equal voice 
with men in their government. Though 
women are comparatively well repre- 
sented in some sections of the country in 
government at the local level — on school 
boards and city councils, for example — 
they have not yet broken down the 
prejudice against women in high office. 
At the present time women compose 
only 1.3 percent of the representation in 
Congress, and from two to 27 percent of 
those in state legislatures. 


Virginia Rishel, who is a native of Utah, is a free- 
lance newspaper and magazine writer in Washing- 
ton, D. C. For some years she has given particular 
attention to women in the political scene. 


Since neither men nor women are ac- 
customed to looking to women for politi- 
cal leadership, those women who do aspire 
to high office must not only be as good as 
the men they oppose, but much, much 
better. 

Those in the present Congress are much 
better, according to newspaper columnist 
Marquis Childs. Women members of the 
House, Mr. Childs feels, “stand out in 
distinguished contrast to the great, gray 
mass of males.” 

In an early-summer column, he wrote: 
I believe a statistical average of the awareness, 
the ability, the intelligence of the seven women 
as set against the 425 men in the House would 
show that the ladies have an overwhelming ad- 
vantage — Congress could be improved, in my 
opinion, with a higher proportion of women 
members. 

All of the present women members of 
Congress announced themselves as candi- 
dates in this fall’s election. Six of them 
have won nominations. A seventh, Mrs. 
Georgia Lusk, of New Mexico, was de- 
feated by a very small margin in the 
primaries. In addition, nine other women 
have been successfully nominated, or 
were unopposed for the nomination, 
making a total of fifteen women in all 
who will be candidates for places in Con- 
gress. Two of them are members of the 
AAUW. Four other women were still 
facing primaries when the JouRNAL went 
to press. 

On the Republican side, one woman 
member of Congress, Mrs. Margaret 
Chase Smith, of Maine, was her party’s 
nominee for the Senate. Since she was 
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successful in Maine’s ahead-of-the-nation 
general election on September 13, she is 
now the first Republican woman ever 
elected to the nation’s highest law-making 
body. Mrs. Smith has been a member of 
Congress since 1940, and is on the House 
Armed Services Committee. During the 
war she drafted measures raising the 
maximum rank of Waves from com- 
mander to captain, and entitling them to 
dependents’ allowances (except for hus- 
bands). 

Other Republican women in the Con- 
gressional race are: 

Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers, of Mass- 
achusetts, who was first elected to Con- 
gress in 1925 from the Fifth District and 
has been re-elected to each succeeding 
session since. She is now chairman of the 
House Veteran’s Affairs Committee, and 
has sponsored numerous veteran’s mea- 
sures, including one providing cars for 
amputees. Six months before Pearl Harbor 
she introduced legislation to create the 
Women’s Army Corps, or WAC, and 
pushed the measure through to final pas- 
sage early in 1942. She then fought for 
each piece of WAC legislation as it came up 
in Congress, including the act to authorize 
a permanent women’s component in the 
armed forces. 

Mrs. Frances P. Bolton, of Ohio’s 
Twenty-Second District, has been a 
member of Congress for eight years, and 
at the present time is on the important 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. Mrs. 
Bolton has centered her legislative efforts 
on public health problems, especially those 
concerning the nursing profession. During 
the war she sponsored the Cadet Nurse 
Corps Bill, designed to meet the critical 
shortage of nurses, and was a leading 
force in the passage of legislation equaliz- 
ing the pay of army nurses with that of 
men of similar rank. She made several 
trips overseas to survey hospital facilities. 
Several years ago she endowed the 
Frances P. Bolton School of Nursing at 
Western Reserve University in Cleveland. 

Mrs. Katharine St. George, of the 
Twenty-Ninth New York District, is 
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serving her first term in Congress. She is 
a member of the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, and chairman 
of its subcommittee on postal rates. She is 
considered an excellent speaker, and has 
given support on the floor of the House 
to nurses’ and veterans’ legislation intro- 
duced by her good friends, Mrs. Bolton 
and Mrs. Rogers. Before coming to Con- 
gress she devoted much of her time to 
community affairs in Tuxedo, her home 
town, holding, among other positions, the 
presidency of the Board of Education. 

Miss Camille Geneau, of Florida, who 
is a member of the AAUW,, is running for 
Congress for the first time. Miss Gencau 
began her career as a senior high school 
teacher in Jacksonville. She subsequently 
became assistant supervisor of education 
there. She came to Washington, D. C., to 
be administrative assistant in a Wash- 
ington business office. She has most re- 
cently been a secretary and administrative 
assistant on Capitol Hill. She is running 
in the Second District. 

Mrs. Cecil M. Harden, of the Sixth 
Indiana District, won the nomination 
from several men opponents. She is the 
Republican National Committeewoman, 
and was a member of the arrangements 
committee for the 1948 Philadelphia Con- 
vention where she was also a delegate-at- 
large from Indiana. She is widely known 
as a speaker. Mrs. Harden has held many 
party posts in her state, including precinct 
vice-committeewoman, county vice-chair- 
man, congressional district vice-chairman, 
and state central committee woman. She 
is also a member of many civic organiza- 
tions, but her principal interest in recent 
years has been her work as president of 
the Fountain County Welfare Board. 

Four other Republican women were 
candidates for the congressional nomina- 
tions in their districts, but their primary 
returns were not in when the JouRNAL 
went to press. They are: Mrs. Marguerite 
C. Johnson, of Michigan’s Sixteenth 
District; Rita Collyer, of New Hamp- 
shire’s Second; Mrs. Ruth Pyatt, of the 
Second Washington District, and Mrs. 
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Ruth Foster Froemming, of Wisconsin’s 
Fourth District. 

On the Democratic side, nine women 
are running for Congress, two of them 
incumbents. 

Mrs. Mary T. Norton, who represents 
New Jersey’s Thirteenth District, is the 
dean of women in Congress. If re-elected 
this fall, she will celebrate her twenty- 
fifth year in the House during her next 
term. ““Aunt Mary,” as she is known to 
the Washington press corps, has many 
feminine firsts to her credit. She was the 
first Democratic woman elected to Con- 
gress, and the first woman of either party 
to be appointed chairman of a congres- 
sional committee, the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, which made her the 
unofficial “‘Mayor of Washington.” Dur- 
ing the past Democratic National Con- 
vention she was chairman of the Creden- 
tials Committee. She is probably most 
widely known, however, for her efforts 
in the passage of the Wage-Hour Bill, and 
other labor legislation, when she was 
chairman of the powerful House Labor 
Committee. 

Mrs. Helen Gahagan Douglas, of Cali- 
fornia, is now serving her second term in 
the House as a representative of the 
Fourteenth District. Her major interests 
in Congress are civil liberties, labor legis- 
lation, and measures which relate to 
world cooperation, including control of 
the atom bomb. In 1946 she was ap- 
pointed alternate delegate to the United 
Nations Assembly, and she is a member of 
the important House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. She has made headlines, and 
dramatized the rising cost of living, by 
from time to time bringing onto the floor 
of the House a market basket filled with 
groceries, and comparing her purchases of 
the day with those she had been able to 
make with the same amount of money 
previously. 

Seven other Democratic women are as- 
piring to Congress. 

Mrs. Olive Remington Goldman, of 
Illinois, a distinguished member of AAUW, 
is trying for a second time to win a Con- 


gressional seat in the Twenty-Second 
District. The story of her 1946 campaign 
— when she ran a good race, but lost — 
appeared in the Fall 1947 JourNnaL. She 
is diligently applying all that she learned 
two years ago to her present campaign. 
Mrs. Goldman has four children, is an 
author, lecturer, and former teacher at the 
University of Illinois, and has been active 
in AAUW as branch international rela- 
tions chairman. In the spring of 1947 she 
attended the UNESCO conference in 
Philadelphia as a representative of the 
Women’s Division of the Democratic 
National Committee, and from January 
until March of this year she was assistant 
to the executive director of the Committee 
for the Marshall Plan in charge of contact- 
ing national organizations. 

Miss Julia Luigia Maetta, of Pennsyl- 
vania, is a youthful labor leader identified 
with the Amalgamated Clothing Wo-kers 
of America. She is running in the Twenty- 
Second District. Third in a family of 
twelve children, she began working in a 
shirt factory before and after school hours 
while she was still very young. Her day 
started at 5:30 a.m., and did not end until 
9 p.m. After her father’s death she left 
school to take a full-time job, which she 
held for sixteen years. She is now a 
national organizer for the ACW. 

Mrs. Jessie Sanders, of South Dakota, 
already has a considerable knowledge 
about legislative procedures. She served 
two terms in the South Dakota State 
Legislature, and one in the State Senate. 
She has spent many years in the ranching 
business, and with her husband now 
operates the Triangle 1 Dude Ranch in 
Rapid Canyon, near Rapid City. Before 
her marriage she was a school teacher. 

Judge Reva Beck Bosone, of Utah, is 
widely known as a Salt Lake City police 
judge. She is the first and only woman 
who has ever occupied a police bench in 
Salt Lake, and is now serving her third 
term of six years. By insisting on a 
system of high, uniform fines for traffic 
violations, she helped materially in reduc- 
ing the city’s accident rate. She is a 
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former member of the State Legislature, 
where she achieved a feminine first by 
being elected floor leader. Once a high 
school English teacher, she has been a 
member of the Utah bar since 1930. 

Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse of Con- 
necticut, who served a two-year term in 
Congress from 1944 to 1946, and was 
defeated for reélection, is running again 
in the Second District. An economist, 
educator, author, lecturer, and political 
leader, Mrs. Woodhouse is a well known 
public figure. While in Congress she was a 
member of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, and her special interests 
were the Bretton Woods Agreements, the 
British Loan, housing and legislation af- 
fecting the consumer. From February 1947 
to April 1948 she was Executive Director 
of the Women’s Division of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. Her most 
receat assignment took her to Germany 
where she conferred with Military Govern- 
ment officials in formulating policies and 
programs designed to develop adult lead- 
ership among organized groups of German 


women. Mrs. Woodhouse was formerly 
Secretary of State in Connecticut and 
was for many years professor of economics 
at Connecticut College. 


Mrs. Violet Patterson of Lansing, 
Michigan, is a former member of the 
State Legislature there. At the present 
time she is Democratic State Vice-Chair- 
man, and several years ago was State 
Vice-Chairman of the Young Democratic 
Clubs in Michigan. She has also been a 
delegate or alternate to three Democratic 


National Conventions. She knows some- 
thing about running a congressional 
campaign, for she was a campaign 
manager for her district’s candidate in 
1940. 

Miss Mary Louise Nice, of Tonawanda, 
a suburb of Buffalo, New York, is a Girl’s 
Guidance Counselor at the Kinsington 
High School. Miss Nice is a member of 
the Democratic State Committee, and 
president of the Democratic Women’s 
Club of Tonawanda. Her civic activities 
include membership on the City Planning 
Commission, and the State Housing 
Authority. 

One other Democratic woman was 
facing a primary election for the nomina- 
tion in her Congressional District as the 
JOURNAL copy deadline passed. She is 
Mrs. Marcella F. Killen of Minneapolis. 

Complete figures are not available as 
to the number of women running for 
municipal, county, or state offices in this 
year’s election. Sample reports indicate 
that well qualified women are aspiring to 
many posts in both state and local gov- 
ernment. The women of the country have 
the votes to elect as many of them as 
they wish. 

Political leaders of both parties have 
always said that the balance of power in 
any election lies with the independent, or 
so-called “fringe” voters. These political 
leaders might do well to take another look 
— a long one. For in this election year of 
1948 — a short century away from Seneca 
Falls — the balance of power lies just as 
surely in the hands of the women. 
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State Presidents consider 


program, policy, problems 


AAUW state presidents gathered in Wash- 
ington on June 16 for three days of in- 
tensive conference on AAUW program, 
policies, and techniques. For several states 
both the outgoing and incoming presidents 
attended; and most members of the Board 
of Directors and several national commit- 
tee members, as well as the staff, were 
present. 

Like its predecessors, in 1943 and 1946, 
this conference enjoyed the hospitality of 
the National Cathedral School for Girls. 
Midnight sessions in the dormitory not 
only recalled college days but gave oppor- 
tunity for many informal exchanges of 
experience and plans. 

At the formal sessions there were lively 
discussions of state division problems and 


. procedures, in relation to the branches, 


the region, and the national organization. 
Throughout, there was emphasis on 
AAUW’s role as an educational organiza- 
tion. President Hottel opened the con- 
ference with a bit of “stock-taking” from 
that viewpoint, and at the suggestion of 
many state presidents her address is being 
brought to you in this JouRNAL. 

Another session which was of general 
interest was the one devoted to the topic, 
“Group Tensions in the American Com- 
munity.” 

Sarah Blanding, president of Vassar 
College, sketched the general outlines of 


the problem as it confronts our society 
today: 


_ By destiny and not by design, the United 
States has become a world power. Actually, 
it is a leader among the nations of the earth. 
The kind of leader we prove to be will in large 
measure be determined by how well we can 


demonstrate that the moral and intellectual 
foundations upon which this nation was built 
are impregnable, for here in the United States 
we have the supreme example of a multigroup 
social order. Our nation is made up of people 
from many nations, people of many kinds and 
varieties. Here we actually are a littie world. 
We have the same hopes and aspirations, the 
same cleavages, prejudices, grievances, and 
frustrations, that exist all over the world; and 
yet we are more fortunate than other nations, 
the majority of whom have faced almost entire 
devastation of their economic systems. 

It is true that we have had signal success in 
achieving a degree of democratic practice 
equalled by few countries. In the main, we 
have been able to maintain our personal free- 
dom. Religious freedom is also a reality. Nei- 
ther have we succumbed to a dictator with bis 
hordes of secret police; nor have we had the 
restrictions imposed by occupying armies. 

Although we must confess we have not 
achieved complete democratic practice in this 
country, I think we have made progress in 
demonstrating the philosophical concept of 
democracy. But today we, like every other na- 
tion in the world, have within our borders 
group tensions that cause a widening gap be- 
tween the spirit and the letter of equality of 
opportunity for many of our people. 

We cannot look honestly on these facts with- 
out realizing that group tensions, of tbe se- 
verity which now manifest themselves in the 
United States, constitute a real danger to 
everything for which the United States stands 
before its own citizens and in the eyes of the 
world. 


It is increasingly apparent that the future of 
this nation, and perhaps the future of the 
world, rests upon the character of the decisions 
that we make at the present time in extending 
the democratic process. Only by seizing the 
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opportunity to achieve greater unity, by re- 
moving barriers of discrimination that separate 
group from group within our country, can we 
maintain and advance our own health and 
strengthen our position at home and our leader- 
ship among the nations of the world. 

Now, who are the people who form these 
groups that cause the tension, that produce 
discrimination? First and foremost, there are 
some 13 million Negroes, roughly one tenth of 
the population of this country. There are 2 
million Mexicans and other Latin Americans. 
There are 4 million Orientals, chiefly Chinese 
and Japanese. There are 370,000 American 
Indians. There are 5 million Jews — though 
this is a difficult figure to arrive at because of 
intermarriage and because of the overlapping 
between races and nationalities. I am not sure 
our anthropologist will let me say race, but I 
hope you understand what I mean. To these 
figures must be added smaller numbers of 


Poles, Czechs, Slavs, Ruthenians, Germans, . 


Hungarians, Greeks, and various other groups 
comprising around 11 million. 

Broadly speaking, discrimination against 
these groups is country-wide, even though 
there are variations in the intensity of dis- 
crimination practiced in different parts of the 
country. When we talk about discrimination, 
therefore, it is a national problem, extending 
from the East Coast to the West Coast, from 
the most northern to the most southern point 
of the country. 


Miss Blanding reviewed progress that 
has been made in lessening discrimination, 
but pointed out the many areas where 
prejudice impedes the members of mi- 
nority groups and violates the principles 
of democracy. She continued: 


The discrimination with which I am chiefly 
concerned consists in the denial of equal access 
to opportunity ... all impediments to eco- 
nomic opportunity, to the pursuit of a career, 
or generally to participation in the life of the 
community, when based on considerations of 
ethnic origin, color, or race. 


In urging educated women to attack the 
problem, Miss Blanding said she saw little 
hope in a direct altack on prejudice, per 
se, at least among adults. She urged a 
study of the situation to find “the points 
where, if success can be achieved, the gain 
will afterward be stabilized.” 
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The second speaker took up just that 
question, under the topic, “What Some 
Communities Are Doing About It.” She 
was Dr. Ina Corinne Brown, of Nashville, 
Tennessee, anthropologist, lecturer at 
Searritt College, Vanderbilt University, 
George Peabody College, and Fisk Uni- 
versity, and member of the AAUW Social 
Studies Committee. 

Dr. Brown spoke of the inquiry she had 
sent to a number of organizations in 
preparation for this meeting, asking what 
they were doing on this problem. The 
promptness and quantity of the replies — 
“often bulky packages by airmail, spe- 
cial delivery’? — demonstrated how many 
people are concerned with this problem 
and with its manifestations in local com- 
munities. “You may be very sure,”’ said 
Dr. Brown, “that in taking up this prob- 
lem you are not working alone.” 

Dr. Brown warned against the feeling 
that “this sort of thing must be slow, it 
must be an educational process — which 
often means we simply stop and do noth- 
ing.”’ Her first advice was to discover what 
other persons and organizations and 
agencies are concerned with the problem, 
with whom we can join forces. 

Second, she urged that in any area “we 
find out just where we stand, just where 
we fall short of the democratic ideal. 
Where we start is obviously where we are, 
and in many cases we will be very much 
astonished to discover where we actually 
are.” 

Next, of course, is to discover where to 
take hold — and that will be at different 
points in different communities. Mention- 
ing among other examples of steps for- 
ward, the increasing appointment of 
Negro policemen, Dr. Brown said: 


I think we do not always realize that one of 
the most serious aspects of discrimination in 
this country has been denying people responsi- 
bility. We have kept them in psychological 
dependence, which is much worse than eco- 
nomic dependence as far as their characters are 
concerned. It has a wonderful effect to make 
people feel they are a part of the community. 
We have been doing things for these people. 
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We need rather to try to help them by accept- 
ing them as participating members of the com- 
munity. That they could act like adults and 
carry their part of the burden as citizens is 
something which, in most cases, just has not 
occurred to us. 

I think it is that thought that has made the 
appointment of Negro policemen significant so 
far as the reaction of the Negro community is 
concerned. It gives them a feeling of belonging, 
a feeling of participation, a feeling that “‘We 
have a share in carrying the load.” 


Dr. Brown pointed out the value of the 
indirect attack. 


Whenever an AAUW group goes to work on 
the problem of federal aid to education, they 
are making a contribution to the solution of 
this problem. .. . 

Lifting the economic level in the community, 
raising teachers’ salaries, slum clearance, hous- 
ing, and so forth, all go to make up the better- 
ment of the opportunity of underprivileged 
people, to remove the competition, and to de- 
crease the areas in which tension occurs, and 
they are very important attacks on this 
problem. 

I think we should not be misled by the feel- 
ing that because somebody else suggests this 
and we cannot do it, or because this is an area 
we cannot reach, we can do nothing. If each 
of us in our communities went back with two 
things in mind, first, what is the real situation 
in my community in as wide an area as I can 
find it out, and, second, at what points in this 
community can we within our own contacts 
start work to improve this situation by direct 
and indirect means, then I think we will be 
making progress. 

Following these two talks (very inade- 
quately reviewed here), the meeting di- 
vided into small groups, the state presi- 
dents of each region joining with their 
Regional Vice-President to discuss “‘ What 
can AAUW contribute to improve group 
relationships?” The reports from these 
groups made one of the high points of the 
conference. There was general recognition 


of the seriousness of the problem, and of 
its varied aspects; the approach was con- 
structive and affirmative; and the sug- 
gestions for action were simple and practi- 
cable. A summary of the recommenda- 
tions is given in the study guide just issued 
by the social studies department, Group 
Tensions in the United States, An Outline 
for Community Study. 

From the general discussion of inter- 
group problems the conference passed to 
the problem as it relates to AAUW mem- 
bership. Dr. Gillie Larew, the South 
Atlantic Regional Vice-President, out- 
lined briefly the differences in interpreta- 
tion of the AAUW By-Laws that had led 
to exclusion of a Negro national member 
by the Washington Branch, and the 
Board’s conclusion that branch by-laws 
which set up membership requirements 
more restrictive than those of the national 
organization are in conflict with the na- 
tional By-Laws. (See the Summer Jour- 
NAL, pages 223-229, and pages 44-45 in 
this issue.) 

There was general discussion, led by 
President Hottel, and the reaction of the 
state presidents was expressed in a resolu- 
tion presented at the close of the con- 
ference by Dr. M. Katherine Warren, 
president of the Florida State Division: 


That the members of the 1948 state presi- 
dents meeting of the American Association of 
University Women extend to President Hottel, 
Dr. McHale, and the other members of the 
national Board their deep appreciation and 
gratitude for the splendid way in which they 
have met a crisis in the history of AAUW, for 
the intensive effort and work which they have 
expended in defense of AAUW principles, and 
for the consideration, tact, and sympathetic 
understanding they have exhibited toward all 
branches and all sections of our country in 
their thoughtful and considerate disposition of 
this problem. 














International Federation 





The IFUW Council Meeting 
Eastbourne, England, July 26-28, 1948 


In weather definitely reminiscent of 
Washington — and, in the best Amer- 
ican tradition, called extraordinary — the 
twenty-ninth Council meeting of the 
IFUW assembled on July 26 in the Winter 
Garden at Eastbourne, England. Some of 
those who had hoped to attend did not 
arrive. Some who came were new to such 
meetings, but many were old hands. Two 
past presidents, Dr. Adamowicz and Dr. 
Winifred Cullis, were present, as were 
most of the convenors of committees. 

Nineteen countries had official repre- 
sentatives, — Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Great Britain, 
India, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, Mex- 
ico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
South Africa, Sweden, Switzerland, the 
United States. Hungary was represented 
by an observer, Dr. G. Dedinsky. Three 
more Official representatives were added, 
after the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Standards were accepted and 
the Chinese, Philippine, and Siamese asso- 
ciations were admitted, bringing the total 
number of member associations to thirty- 
three. 

Quickly and efficiently organized, the 
Council plunged into its heavy agenda. It 
is difficult to describe briefly and accu- 
rately all the details with which the Coun- 
cil dealt. The topics ranged from fiscal 
matters through committee reports to the 
preparation for the next Conference, 
which is to be held in Switzerland in 
1950. 

The financial problems were ones which 
are common to all of us, growing primarily 
from increasing costs and stationary in- 
come. The officers’ position and sugges- 
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tions were expounded by Dr. Eder and 
Miss Nettlefold. There was great stress 
upon more carefully planned travel and 
upon activities which were designed to be 
self-supporting. From the floor came the 
suggestion that increased membership in 
the national associations would give in- 
creased income. Miss Bowie, for example, 
pointed to American growth in numbers 
and the need for similar development in 
other associations. 

The fellowship discussion followed a 
familiar pattern — the need for funds to 
encourage scholarship among women, the 
need to select fellows in such a fashion 
that both the country of origin and the 
country of residence were in fact enriched 
by the grant of the fellowship, and the 
warm enduring worth of the work already 
done. In the absence of the convenor, Dr. 
Batho of Great Britain presented the com- 
mittee’s point of view, in which she was 
often supported by comments from Dr. 
Louise Pearce (USA) and Dr. Vibert 
Douglas (Canada). This discussion was 
expanded by the report of the Committee 
on Cultural Relations, on which AAUW’s 
Dr. Pearce sits. It was pleasant to see 
in Mlle. Hannevart’s report that Dr. 
Pearce’s statement in the committee dis- 
cussions was clear, precise, and dynamic, 
and that it drew warm applause. 

The report of the Relief Committee, 
presented by the convenor, Dr. van der 
Kolf (Netherlands) was moving in its 
practical clarity and directness. Wholly 
European in approach, it exposed in full 
detail the extent to which reasonable and 
planned revision of immigration laws in 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and the 
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INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 


United States may contribute to peace 
and stability. 

Nor was the report confined to such 
political analysis, for it listed the needs of 
university women in Europe, and spelled 
out a program for IFUW action. This last 
was threefold: (a) establishment of contact 
with IRO; (b) raising funds for aid to dis- 
placed university women; (c) appeal to 
national associations to adopt individual 
displaced university women and to give 
them psychological and moral support 
through letters, parcels of food and cloth- 
ing, and parcels of books. Through the 
committee, names of those in need of such 
assistance will be cleared with IRO, and 
properly screened names will be furnished 
to groups that are in a position to give 
assistance. 

There was also a report on relations with 
international bodies such as UNESCO 
and CIER. Discussion of relations with 
these bodies had, however, run through 
practically all the discussions, so that the 
report was in effect only a summation. It 
seems incontrovertible that the interest in 
UNESCO and the hopes for its success are 
equally deep and sincere on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

A sidelight on the closeness with which 
IFUW works with international bodies 
can be seen in two small items. At the 
request of the officers of IFUW, the Presi- 
dent of the Swiss Association had at- 
tended the IRO conference at Gwatt as 
the official IFUW representative, so that 
IFUW has first-hand information as to 
IRO plans for DP’s. IFUW will have 
similar representation at the forthcoming 
Stockholm conference on the Red Cross 
conventions. A preliminary report indi- 
cates that IFUW will be represented by 
Dr. Antoine (Austria) and a member 
selected by the Swedish Association, and 
also by IFUW members who will be pres- 
ent as members of their national delega- 
tions. Mrs. Jolly of South Africa is, for 
example, a member of her national dele- 
gation, 

The resolutions adopted as a result of 
the Council’s activity show the trend of 


action. Some of the fiscal problems were 
diminished when the Council unani- 
mously decided to meet in Copenhagen 
in 1949 and to have a Conference in 
Switzerland, which should not, however, 
include a meeting of the Council. It was 
the general sense of the meeting that this 
step had the added merit of giving more 
responsibility to the delegates, who were 
more closely connected with the grass 
roots and could therefore speak more ac- 
curately for the national associations. 

The resolutions concerned with fellow- 
ships were three in number. One released 
the restrictions now prevailing as to the 
subjects which can be offered by candi- 
dates for IFUW fellowships. The second 
abolished alternation between Arts and 
Science, and Senior and Junior awards. 
The third requested national associations 
to consider, in their selection of candi- 
dates, not only intellectual qualifications, 
but also personality and ability to profit 
by the experience and to pass on their ex- 
periences to their compatriots. 

Four resolutions were financial in na- 
ture. The function of the Treasurer was 
clearly defined. The Budget Subcommit- 
tee was authorized to make exceptional 
grants for subsistence and, if necessary, 
travel allowances for IFUW representa- 
tives whose presence was urgently needed 
outside their own country. The Finance 
Committee was empowered to make £600 
available under By-Laws Ch. II, sec. 6, 
when budgets and programs are sub- 
mitted. Dean Corwin (USA) was given de 
facto status as Assistant Treasurer. 

While these may be termed the more 
important actions taken by the Council, 
certain other resolutions must also be men- 
tioned. The national associations were 
urged to make full use of their national 
radio systems and to send texts of broad- 
casts to the IFUW headquarters, Each 
national association was asked to prepare 
a short monograph of its own history for 
submission to the 1950 conference. It was 
also decided to prepare a similar mono- 
graph on the history of IFUW. The de- 
struction of records in the occupied coun- 
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tries brought home as nothing else the 
importance of this project, — heightened 
by the fact that the 1950 Conference will 
celebrate the thirtieth anniversary of the 
founding of IFUW. 

The human touch, the appeal, and the 
proof that even in official action there is a 
common denominator among university 
people, came in the national reports. 
There was drama in Britain’s report that 
there is now a woman professor of inter- 
national relations at Oxford and a woman 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Lon- 
don. The delegate from Siam completely 
won the audience by the simple charm of 
her informal report and her delight in 
joining the organized company of univer- 
sity women, but the striking evidence of 


News from the Federations . 


British Correspondents 


One of the things-to-be-done that Phoebe 
Morrison, our International Relations 
Associate, carried with her to England 
this summer was the proposal of a British- 
American university women’s correspond- 
ence scheme. Members of both the British 
Federation and the American Association 
have expressed a wish to exchange letters 
with individuals or groups across the sea; 
and the British Federation has gone so far 
as to gather some information about those 
who would like to participate in such a 
project. The thought is to put groups and 
individuals in touch with those who might 
be considered, roughly, their opposite 
numbers in the other organization. That 
is, a small AAUW branch in a rural sec- 
tion would be linked up with a similar 
British branch; an individual engaged in 
personnel work in Britain would be paired 
with someone in the same field in this 
country. 

Dr. Morrison was to work out details of 
the plan while in Britain this summer, but 
the JouRNAL is, unfortunately, going to 
press before her return. In order not to 
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world growth came in the statement of 
Mrs. Pakenham-Walsh, reporting for In- 
dia. Straightforward in presentation, her 
comment made it clear that the Indian 
Federation had remained small because 
for political reasons the Indian women 
having the requisite university training 
had held apart. With surgical directness, 
she offered the cure: that she should be 
the last British woman to report for India, 
and that the next reporter should be an 
Indian woman, telling of the work of a 
truly Indian federation, organized, ani- 
mated, and directed by women such as 
Miss Nanavutty, and working with the 
close cooperation of the university women 
of British nationality living in India. 


— P. M. 


lose time, we suggest that any branch or 

individual member who would like to take 

part in such a transatlantic correspond- 

ence send to AAUW Headquarters, atten- 

tion of Dr. Morrison, the following in- 

formation: 

(1) address 

(2) size of branch 

(3) size of community and general type (pre- 
vailing industries, educational institu- 
tions, etc.) 

(4) professional interests, if individual member 


The personal contacts and understand- 
ing fostered by such correspondence could 
be a helpful contribution toward interna- 
tional friendship and peace. 


South African Award 


The holder of the South African Associa- 
tion’s research fellowship for 1948-49 has 
come to the United States for her fellow- 
ship work. She is Miss Virginia Marting, 
of the University of Cape Town. Miss 
Marting is to do research in biophysics at 
the University of California at Los An- 
geles, and later expects to visit other cen- 
ters of research in her field. 
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Fellowships Offered, 1949-50 


The Fellowship Awards Committee of the American Association of University Women announces 
the fellowships listed below to be awarded for 1949-50. These fellowships are for graduate study 
or research. Except as otherwise noted, they are unrestricted as to subject. For detailed informa- 
tion ‘and instructions for applying, address the Secretary, Committee on Fellowship Awards, 
American Association of University Women, 1634 I Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Applica- 
tions must reach the Washington office by December 15, 1948. 


National Fellowships 


From Unit Endowments of the Million Dollar 
Fellowship Fund 


DorotHy BripGMAN ATKINSON FELLOWSHIP, 
$1,500, Northwest Central Region 

EuizaBetH AvERY CoLToN FELLOWSHIP, $1,- 
500, South Atlantic Region 

EtteN C. SasBrin FELLowsuHIP, $1,500, Wis- 
consin 

FurorENcE R. Sasrn FE.iowsuip, $1,500, 
Rocky Mountain Region 

FeLLowsHie CRUSADE FELLOowsHIP, $1,500, 
from income on uncompleted endowments 

KaturyN McHare FeEtiowsuip, $1,500, 
Indiana 

MarGaREt SNELL FELLOWSHIP, $1,500, North 
Pacific Region 

Marion Tatsot FELLowsuip, $1,500, Illinois 

MartHa CatcHInc Enocus FE.LLowsHIP, 
$1,500, Southeast Central Region 

Minnie Cumnock Buiopcett FELLowsuiip, 
$1,500, Michigan 

New Jersey STATE FELLOwsuHIP, $2,000, New 
Jersey 

New York State FELLOwsHIP, $1,500, New 
York State 

PENNSYLVANIA-DELAWARE FELLOWSHIP, $1,- 
500, Pennsylvania-Delaware 

Vassie James Hitt Fexiowsaip, $1,500, 
Southwest Central Region (except Texas) 


“Living Fellowships” from Contributions 


Marcaret M. Justin FELLowsuip, $1,500, 
Southwest Central Region (except Texas) 
May Treat Morrison FEetLowsuip, $1,500, 

California 

Margaret Lez Witey FeLiowsnir, $2,000, 
Texas. (Offered especially for the more ad- 
vanced scholar.) 

ACHIEVEMENT AWARD, $2,500, Northwest Cen- 
tral Region. (Given in recognition of dis- 
tinguished achievement by a woman scholar. 
Not competitive.) 


From Other Sources 


ALICE FREEMAN PALMER FELLOWSHIP, $1,500, 
endowed from national dues 

AupHa X1 Detta FELLowsuiP, $1,500, given 
by Alpha Xi Delta National Women’s 
Fraternity 

Anna C, Brackett FELLOwsgHIP, $1,000, from 
endowment gift 

Saran BERLINER FELLOWSHIP, $1,500, from 
endowment gift. (For work in physics, chem- 
istry, or biology. Doctorate required.) 


International Fellowships 


Awarded by the International Federation of 
University Women, unless otherwise noted; 
open to candidates belonging to member asso- 
ciations of the IFUW, for study in a country 
other than that of the holder. 


From Unit Endowments of the Million Dollar 
Fellowship Fund 


Hevten Marr Kirspy Fetiowsair, $1,500, 
Texas 

Mary E. Woo..ey FELLowsaHrP, 
North New England States 

Onto State FELLowsuiP, $1,500, Ohio 

Viremsta C. GILDERSLEEVE FELLOWSHIP, 
$1,500, New York City 


$1,500, 


From Other Sources 


Latin AMERICAN FELLOwsuHIP, $1,500, from 
AAUW dues. (Open to Latin American 
women for study in the United States. 
Awarded by AAUW.) 

ConsTANCE E.uis Fetitowsuir, £300, given 
by the Australian Federation; study in Aus- 
tralia suggested but not required 

NETHERLANDS FELLOwsHIP, 3,000 guilders, 
given by Netherlands Association, for study 
in Holland 

LFUW Fe.iowsuir, £300, from IFUW dues 
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What do you think about 


your 


As you have read in the last number of the 
JouRNAL, the Education Committee of 
the AAUW is enlisting your cooperation 
in a very important piece of educational 
research. Here it is: 

College education in this country was 
first planned for men only, and when it 
was finally made available for women 
their ambition was to prove that they 
could learn the same things that men 
learned as well as men learned them. They 
have proved this, but no one. knows 
whether this plan of education, designed 
in general for men, is equally valuable for 
women. One way of finding out is to ask 
women college graduates what they think 
of their college experience in the light of 
their subsequent careers as homemakers 
or business or professional women. This we 
propose to do. 

The more than 100,000 members of the 
AAUW form the largest organized group 
of women graduates from accredited col- 
leges in this country. Although by no 
means representing all women college 
graduates, this will be a large enough 
group to be of great significance — if we 
all participate. 

This inquiry will consist of two parts, 
the first by individuals and the second by 
groups. 

Immediately following this page you 
will find the questionnaire. Detach it 
now, read it carefully and within the next 
week fill out the answers and mail it di- 
rectly to the Education Committee, Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, 
1634 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Don’t hesitate to make your an- 
swers frank, since they are to be anony- 
mous. All answers must be at Head- 
quarters by November 15. 

As soon as you have done this will you 
please reply on the double post card you 
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college education? 


will have received from your branch edu- 
cation chairman so that she will have a 
record of all who participated. It is her re- 
sponsibility to report to the state educa- 
tion chairman. The latter will report to 
the state president, who will in turn notify 
Headquarters in Washington as to the 
total responses from her state. It is very 
important that this be 100 per cent. 

Your filled-in questionnaires will be col- 
lected at Headquarters and turned over 
to Mrs. Randolph Cautley (Dr. Patricia 
Woodward), whom we have engaged be- 
cause of her training and experience in this 
type of work to analyze your replies for 
all the significant light they may throw on 
the subject. By spring she hopes to be able 
to make a full report in the JouRNAL. 

This report should make for very inter- 
esting discussions at the Seattle Conven- 
tion next June. This will be followed by a 
second and equally important part of the 
study. 

In the fall of 1949, the Education Com- 
mittee, after studying the findings from 
the questionnaires, will prepare a study 
guide for branch discussion groups. We 
hope you wil] join in thinking and dis- 
cussion of college experience, what it 
has been and what it should be, and that 
your group will send results of their 
thinking to the national committee. 

If the two types of replies, individual 
and group, should provide as much sig- 
nificant material as we hope to find, they 
should form the basis for the first book 
ever written reporting what a large num- 
ber of college women have to advise about 
college education for women. This would 
indeed be a contribution for the American 
Association of University Women to make 
to education. 

ConsTANCE WARREN 

Chairman, AAUW Education Committee 
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Editorials 





Legislation: we prepare 
to go on record 


Sometimes it seems that the AAUW 
legislative Program is like the weather, 

everybody complains about it, but no- 
body does anything about it. If you would 
like to see any item added to or removed 
from the Legislative Program — or re- 
vised — now is your chance to do some- 
thing about it. 

Copies of the Legislative Program 
adopted by the 1947 convention have been 
sent to all branches, with explanations of 
action taken, and a voting sheet. Each 
branch is asked to indicate on this sheet 
whether it wishes the items now on the 
Legislative Program continued on the 
tentative program that will be submitted 
to the convention, or whether it rec- 
ommends that any of them should be 
dropped, or revised. 

This vote is to be returned to Head- 
quarters, not later than November 1, in 
order that the wishes of the branches may 
be presented to the Legislative Program 
Committee at its meeting, December 1-2. 

While it is the convention vote that 
finally decides the legislative items AAUW 
will support in the following biennium, 
this initial vote in the branches is equally 
important, since it is the basis for deter- 
mining what items will be submitted to 
the convention in the form of a tentative 
Legislative Program. Every branch mem- 
ber can cast a vote in the branch meeting 
on legislation — which means that every 
branch member now has a chance to make 
her influence felt regarding AAUW’s 
stand on legislation. Don’t wait until after 
the convention has acted; if you think the 
Legislative Program is too long or too 
short, too conservative or too liberal, 


speak up now in your branch meeting — 
and vote. 


More than a million a year 


“More than a million a year” is not the 
subscription outlook of a current maga- 
zine. It is the astounding estimated annual 
increase in public school enrollment for 
1948-1957 of children 5 to 17 years of age. 

The Research Division of the National 
“ducation Association in publishing these 
figures August 6 says, “‘On the basis of 
recent birth rates the number of children 
enrolled in public schools in 1955 will be 
more than 7,000,000 in excess of enroll- 
ment for the 1947-48 school year.”” How 
will this 30 percent increase affect the 
grave financial and teacher supply prob- 
lem? On the basis of 1947-48 unit costs for 
education, provision for these additional 
children in the public schools will require 
an added operating expenditure of more 
than one billion dollars. This estimate is 
exclusive of rising costs or of finance neces- 
sary to improve the teacher shortage 
problem. 

It should be noted that the shortage of 
qualified elementary grade school teachers 
throughout the nation “is the greatest 
single immediate problem facing public 
education today.” To care for the ex- 
panded enrollment, NEA says 300,000 
more teachers will be needed. 

Consider the problem of expanding edu- 
cation in relation to the supply of extra 
school buildings. Shortage of schoolrooms 
is already acute in practically all of our 
elementary schools. Under present pricing 
the cost of schoolhouse construction has 
increased from $600 to about $1400 per 
additional student. In the next seven 
years approximately ten billion dollars 
will be needed to meet this expansion. 

In the light of our national wealth, the 
cost of education should not limit the 
necessary expansion as, at the present 
time, all states are sharing an unprece- 
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dented national income of over $200 billion 
annually. 

If the people of the United States (the 
fathers and mothers and “the cousins and 
the uncles and the aunts” of these 7,000,- 
600 additional children) knew the facts, 
surely the necessary local funds would be 
allocated and acceptable legislation for 
federal aid where needed would be 
enacted. 

The children are arriving in the school 
rooms now. They cannot wait for the 
knotty problems of finance and expansion 
to be solved on a slow motion basis. So the 
nation’s educators, who would welcome 
the support and assistance of AAUW 
members, are being asked: 


(1) to point out revenue sources other than the 
property tax; 


(2) to develop means for informing parents, 
legislators, and other laymen on the assump- 
tion that they will not allow public school sup- 
port to go by default; 


(3) to recognize that earmarking of funds for 
schools is a necessary expedient in many states 
until state tax systems are extended and im- 
proved; 


(4) to cooperate with movements to study and 
to reform state and federal fiscal relations in 
the interest of balance between the resources 
and needs of public functions at all levels of 
government; 


(5) to continue efforts toward the reorganiza- 
tion of school districts whereby the educa- 
tionally inefficient district will be eliminated 
except under special local conditions; 


(6) to continue to work for better administra- 
tion of local property taxes through inde- 
pendence of schoolboards, improved assess- 
ment of property, and better systems for equal- 
izing assessments; and 

(7) to make every effort to find and to use 
such measures of need as will take into con- 
sideration differences in local ability and help 
to free localities from the inequities of com- 
petitive under-assessment of property. 


For further discussion of what can be 
done here and now, sce the symposium, 
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““Education need not wait,’ elsewhere in 
this JOURNAL. 


Sophonisba P. Breckinridge 


The death of Sophonisba P. Breckinridge 
on July 30 brought to a close the career of 
a dynamic figure, a well-loved teacher, 
and a leader in the field of social welfare 
reform. 

In AAUW we think of Miss Breckin- 
ridge with Marion Talbot and Edith 
Abbott, as one of a triumvirate of pioneers 
at the University of Chicago. While Miss 
Talbot was dean of women, Miss Breckin- 
ridge and Miss Abbott were securing the 
establishment of the School for Social 
Service Administration as a part of the 
university — a notable step in their long 
struggle to raise the standards of profes- 
sional training for social service. Miss 
Breckinridge joined the university’s fac- 
ulty in 1902; in the School she became 
Samuel Deutsch professor of public wel- 
fare administration. 

She was a brilliant and tireless worker 
in behalf of social reforms, — improving 
the lot of the immigrant, strengthening 
public welfare administration in the states, 
and securing recognition for social work 
in the courts. 

A graduate of Wellesley College in 
1888, she took a Ph.D. degree and later 
a law degree at the University of Chicago 
— the first woman to win a degree in law 
at that university. 

She early became an active member of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
(parent of the AAUW), and in 1907 as its 
general secretary strongly urged the As- 
sociation to direct its attention to eco- 
nomic opportunity for women, rather 
than simply to the academic and cultural. 
The next year she served on a committee 
which brought in a most discouraging 
report on the rate of pay and advancement 
found among women college graduates. 
From that time, the emphasis Miss Breck- 
inridge recommended has been reflected 
in the Association’s program. 
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The AAUW International Students 


AAUW has awarded 56 International Grants for study in the United States in 1948-49. In addi- 
tion, four students who have received AAUW international Fellowships (as announced in the 
Summer 1948 JouRNAL) will study in the United States, making a total of 60 awards made to 
women of other countries for work here. Listed below are the international students who are 
receiving all-expense International Grants for the academic year, last year’s students who re- 
ceived summer extensions, and the students who received short-term grants or a partial contribu- 
tion to expenses. The AAUW International Grants are the Association’s major postwar recon- 
struction project — a practical contribution to the rebuilding of education and to better under- 


standing. 


Study Grants for 1948-1949 


Belgium 


EuiANE HoEBEKE, to study medicine at George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 


Appointed a fellow in the study of anesthesia in 
the George Washington University Hospital, 
Dr. Hoebeke will study the latest theoretical 
and practical knowledge in the field. 

Dr. Hoebeke was graduated from Brussels 
University in July 1947 and has served her in- 
tenship. During the early part of the war 
when Brussels University was closed by the 
Nazis in reprisal for faculty resistance, she 
continued her studies in clandestine classes. To 
avoid removal to Germany as a laborer, Dr. 
Hoebeke left her home in 1942 to study at 
Louvain University. Frequent bombardment 
of railroad centers and the lack of food there 
necessitated her return to Vilvorde in 1944. 


Marie-Jos—E VAN DEN OsTENDE, to study 
methods of anesthesia at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn. 


(Grant offered; arrangements not completed.) 
China 

Yi-tex YANG, to study child guidance at the 

University of Wyoming. 

Miss Yang, a graduate of the Normal School 
of Shantung, has been child guidance counselor 
at the Oriental Primary School in Tientsin 
since 1942. She wishes to study principles of 
education and psychology related to primary 


school education to implement the work she is 
doing in China. Miss Yang writes: 


Guidance work in the field of education in 
China is still in its infancy and the school where 
1am now wor' ing is the first and only school 


in which this work is being studied. There is 
great need for child welfare work in China and 
especially there is need for training workers. 


Kwan Hsu, to study nuclear physics at the 
University of Minnesota. 


Miss Hsu’s 1947-48 grant was renewed. See 
Fall 1947 JouRNAL. 


Y6-nstane Li, to study medicine at Yale 
University. 


A lecturer in physiology at Moukden Medical 
College, Dr. Li will study physiological prob- 
lems at Yale, particularly chemical correlation 
to nervous functions, the function of the kid- 
ney, and radioactivity in tissues. Dr. Li, who 
has worked in histology and physiology for 
nine years, has carried on a research project 
on the nervous control of the lymphatic system. 

Graduated at the top of her class, Dr. Li 
worked in the obstetrical and pediatric depart- 
ments of the Sleeper Davis Hospital in Peking 
for a year before returning to Moukden as an 
assistant in the Physiology Department. Dur- 
ing the difficult years, 1941-46, she was the 
only Chinese member of the staff in that de- 
partment and eventually had full responsibility 
of teaching physiology. She was also Hostel 
Warden in the women’s dormitory at the col- 
lege, facing disturbing inspections by the 
Japanese and arrests of some of her internes. 


Czechoslovakia 


Marte Boreer, to study cattle and poultry 
breeding at Montana State College. 


To foster poultry-raising, and to take back 
new dairy farming methods, Miss Biirger will 
study genetics and heredity with emphasis on 
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cattle-breeding and milk and cheese produc- 
tion. 

Miss Biirger worked in the buying depart- 
ment of a war plant in Prague while the uni- 
versities were closed by German orders, study- 
ing English and German when she could. 
Working during the holidays on her grand- 
father’s and her parents’ farms, in a cattle- 
raising district, she developed an interest in 
agriculture and went to the Agricultural and 
Forest High School in Prague, corresponding 
to our agricultural colleges, for further study 
when schools were reopened. 


Ouca PosesPpaL, to study economics at the 
University of Illinois. 
(Grant offered; arrangements not completed.) 


Denmark 


Bopu. Farup, to study psychology at Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Miss Farup is one of Denmark’s pioneers in the 
diagnosis and treatment of behavior problems 
of children. She is one of the first school psychol- 
ogists in Denmark, working for the Copenhagen 
School Psychological Office, which examines 
3,000 children annually. She also lectures at 
the University of Copenhagen. 

Miss Farup will work at Rutgers University 
and in the university’s psychological clinics, 
and will visit various other institutions dealing 
with children to observe American methods. 

Miss Farup has been credited by colleagues 
with contributing effective help in a number 
of cases which had been considered hopeless. 
She has also been selected by fellow-psycholo- 
gists to instruct them in her techniques and 
methods. Miss Farup has published several 
studies on difficult and problem children, the 
effect of war on nervousness of children, and a 
psychological guide for parents. She is also the 
author of a book for small children, and of 
numerous articles in a children’s magazine. 
Of her work she writes: 


I am interested in the technical methods 
used in the study and treatment of emotional 
problems in children and in the different forms 
of psychotherapy. The child guidance work in 
Denmark is such a young discipline and so far 
we have in many respects been learning only 
through our own experiences so we need 
guidance by experts; we must have new im- 
pulses in order not to stagnate. 

Besides lecturing to the students of psy- 
chology at the university, I have been lecturing 
on more popular subjects of child psychology 
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and have also been employed by the wireless 
on various occasions. . . . Suddenly I realize 
with amazement, and some uneasiness because 
of the great responsibility, that among my 
colleagues I am considered an expert — which 
Iam very far from being. I just happened to be 
one of the first to point out the serious gaps 
which exist in our knowledge and more than 
ever I feel how much I still have to learn my. 
self and I feel convinced that a year of study in 
America would be enriching and informing. 


GreETHE HarTMANN, to study public health at 
Johns Hopkins University School of Public 
Health. 


Dr. Hartmann will study methods of com- 
batting venereal diseases. In 1943-44, as an 
assistant to the police surgeon in the Copen- 
hagen Police Headquarters, Dr. Hartmann 
faced the problems of controlling venereal dis- 
ease, prostitution, and fraternization in an 
enemy-occupied country. Work with these 
problems resulted in a book, The Girls They 
Left Behind. Her interest in these girls leads 
her to the desire to study American efforts to 
restore “wayward girls” to a more normal 
life and to convert them into suitable members 
of the community. 

Dr. Hartmann was also an assistant patholo- 
gist at Sundby Hospital and worked with the 
underground during the war. She received her 
M D. in 1937 and later qualified as a patholo- 
gist. She now heads the statistical office of the 
Copenhagen Health Department and has been 
a physician in the dermato-venereological 
clinic of the Copenhagen Municipal Hospital 
as well as a lecturer on venereal diseases and 
public health problems in a school for social 
workers. 


Finland 


Exrna RavutANEN, to study applied social sci- 
ences at Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Social psychology, social conditions, and laws 
pertaining to children, as well as the latest edu- 
cational methods, are the fields which Miss 
Rautanen, of Helsinki, will study in the 
United States. Miss Rautanen, who is an in- 
spector for the Gothenburg Committee for 
Evacuated Finnish Children, hopes to “‘take 
part in the reconstruction of the social sphere 
relating to children, and in addition to bave an 
opportunity to continue scientific work.” 
During the war, Miss Rautanen made fre- 
quent trips with evacuated children between 
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THE AAUW INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


her homeland and Sweden. At intervals — be- 
tween periods of work with evacuated chil- 
dren — she continued her studies at the Uni- 
versity of Helsingfors, receiving the Cand. 
Phil. degree in 1945. 

When, due to heavy bombing raids, 2,000 
children were evacuated to Gothenburg, Swe- 
den, in January 1944, Miss Rautanen contin- 
ued her studies at the University of Gothen- 
burg. From July 1945 to December 1946 she 
took part in the transfer of Norwegian, Dutch, 
Belgian, French, and Czech children under the 
auspices of the Society for Children in Gothen- 
burg. At the time she applied for an interna- 
tional grant, she was completing welfare work 
for Finnish children in Gothenburg. 


Katsu TIUSANEN, to study American literature 
and English at the University of Washing- 
ton. 


Mrs. Tiusanen wishes to become acquainted 
with American democracy, with welfare provi- 
sions for school children, and pedagogical 
problems faced in school, during ber studies in 
the United States. A war widow and mother of 
four children, Mrs. Tiusanen is headmistress 
and teacher of English and Finnish in a high 
school for 325 girls in Rauma. Having received 
her M.A. from the University of Helsinki, Mrs. 
Tiusanen has taught English in high schools in 
Helsinki and Viipuri as well as Rauma. During 
the war she and her family moved repeatedly 
from one section of Finland to another to es- 
cape bombing or capture, several times losing 
all their belongings. In 1944, ber husband, who 
was commander of a machine-gun company, 
was killed. 

Mrs. Tiusanen became interested in coming 
to the United States through correspondence 
with AAUW members in Spokane, who had 
sent gift parcels to her district and were im- 
pressed with the letters which she wrote for the 
recipients. Mrs. Tiusanen has been active in 
social work for the Association for the Care of 
War Widows in Finland and is a member of the 
parents council for Rauma Girl Scouts. 


Ruta WecE.ius, to study medicine at Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 


Dr. Wegelius wishes to specialize in haemotol- 
ogy of children. There is no doctor in Finland 
specializing in this field. She will work in the 
Colorado Graduate School of Clinical Medicine 
and at the Children’s Hospital in Denver. Dr. 
Wegelius has conducted research at the Hel- 
suki University Pediatric Clinic and has pub- 


lished several medical papers. She also serves 
as a doctor at the children’s advisory center 
and for a girls school, is lecturer for a nurses 
training school in Helsingfors, and assistant 
director of the University Pediatric Clinic. 

At the time of her application for an interna- 
tional grant, she expected to publish as a thesis 
the results of an extensive investigation of the 
blood of new-born infants — research carried 
out under many difficulties. She writes that at 
first ““even the most simple laboratory utensils 
were unobtainable. I had to gather old utensils 
from different quarters, repair them, and even 
borrow some.” 

When war broke out, Dr. Wegelius was sent 
by the Government Medical Board to a coun- 
try district where she was the only doctor. In 
addition she was commissioned as district doc- 
tor for anti-aircraft defense to train first aid 
personnel, organize first aid stations, and plan 
a district hospital, and was assigned as doctor 
of a war prisoners’ camp 30 kilometers from her 
district. When at the close of the Winter War 
in March 1940, Finland had to cede Carelia to 
Russia and the population was evacuated hur- 
riedly, Dr. Wegelius’ district had to make room 
for 3,000 evacuees and medical attention had 
to be given the children. Of her later experi- 
ences, she writes: 

In February 1942, Headquarters at last de- 
cided that female doctors could also be sent 
to the front and I was instructed to report toa 
field hospital. I remained until September 
1943, when I was transferred to a big war hos- 
pital in Helsingfors. During the spring of 1948, 
I had an opportunity of passing my Med. Lic. 
examination. I worked at the war hospital 
until my demobilization in November 1944. 
Immediately I was again commissioned to act 
as doctor at a quarantine camp for Finnish 
prisoners of war returning from Russia. 


France 


EMILIENNE Bonnior, to study English at Rad- 
cliffe College. 


Miss Bonniot, of Grenoble, will work for a 
master’s degree in English, studying American 
literature, history, and art. Having received 
her Licence-és-Lettres with four certificats 
from the University of Grenoble in 1941, she 
began teaching French and English while pur- 
suing further studies. During 1945 she took 
English literature courses and taught at the 
University of Glasgow. She explains her inter- 
est in American literature: 

In 1945, the eight weeks summer course 
organized by the University of Grenoble for 
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American soldiers aroused my interest in 
American civilization and literature... . 
Until recently very little importance has been 
given to the study of America in our schools 
and universities, but since 1945 the subjects 
for the Baccalaureat examination include 
American history and literature... . My 
work in the U. S. would enable me to become 
a teacher specialized in American literature, 
such teachers being very few in French sec- 
ondary schools and universities. 


Miss Bonniot has been teaching English at 
the College Moderne de Filles. 


SmmonE Con TE, to study methods of anesthesia 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 


A specialist in anesthesia at the national center 
of rehabilitation surgery in Paris, Dr. Conte 
will study the use of anesthetics in thoracic 
surgery, particularly in cases of children con- 
genitally affected with heart diseases. Dr. 
Conte received her M.D. from the Faculté 
Médecine de Paris in 1945. 

At the University of Pennsylvania she will 
work in the operating rooms and will have 
contacts with the pediatric anesthesia cases at 
Children’s Hospital, and will take courses on 
clinical anesthesia. 


MarGvueERITE DuptRre, to study ethnical psy- 
chology at Northwestern University. 


Miss Dupire will combine studies in anthro- 
pology and psychology to supplement her well 
rounded background in philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, and ethnography. She holds a certificat 
from the University of Paris Institut d’Ethno- 
graphie and a Diplome de Psychologie from the 
Sorbonne. At the time of her application for 
an international grant, she was studying 
American ethnical psychology and the tests 
which should be applied to primitive societies 
at the University of Paris. Of her background 
and plans for the future she writes: 


After having obtained my licence en philo- 
sophie, I directed my activities towards ap- 
plied psychology and became a psychotech- 
nician in a re-education center for delinquents 
in Paris. For one year I attended to young, re- 
tarded children. But my studies, which I con- 
tinued during this period, gave me the idea of 
studying the population of Africa, specializing 
in the psychological aspects. Right now I 
should like very much to know the recent prog- 
ress of American psychology, on the ethno- 
logical plane. . . . I am specializing in psy- 
chology because I believe that science may 
contribute in a large part to the knowledge of 
the fundamental structure of a people. 
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Miss Dupire did prehistoric research in Al. 
geria on an expedition conducted by the 
Group Liotard of the Society of French Ex. 
plorers to which she belongs. 


Tufrise LeLiepvre, to study sociology at 
Columbia University. 


To study how the United States has settled 
immigration problems from the legal, social, 
and psychological points of view, Miss Le. 
Liepvre will take courses in sociology leading 
to a master’s degree. Miss LeLiepvre, who 
holds a master’s degree in law and the Social 
Service State Diploma, has for the past three 
years been a social worker in the Algiers office 
of the International Social Service, which aids 
emigrants. During the war, Miss LeLiepvre 
worked in the Paris office with foreigners who 
could not get aid or news from relatives and 
who at times could not benefit from diplomatic 
protection. 


Greece 


CaLitiopE KouMENTAKOU, to study bacteriol- 
ogy in the Chicago Branch Laboratories of 
the Illinois Department of Public Health. 


In the Chicago laboratories of the public 
health department, Dr. Koumentakou will 
study biologic and laboratory research tech- 
niques and will have an opportunity to leam 
the techniques of bacteriology and virology 
employed in a state public health laboratory 
and to study the reaction, preparation, and 
use of serums. Dr. Koumentakou, who is 4 
school doctor in Athens and a sectional direc- 
tor of the bacteriological laboratory of the 
Department of Education, will live in Hull 
House. 

After receiving her medical degree from the 
University of Athens in 1939, she entered 
pediatric practice on a part-time basis. She 
also worked in the out-patient department of 
the University of Athens Pediatric Clinic for 4 
number of years and in the Hygiene Service, 
examining the school children. During this 
period she worked with the National Organiza- 
tion of Christian Solidarity, caring for the poor 
and released victims of the conqueror, and 
with the Red Cross Hospital. 


Frosso Carynis, to study civil engineering a 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Miss Carydis’ 1947-48 grant was renewed. 
See Fall 1947 JourNat. 
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Italy 


Anna ConFrorTo, to study biological physics 
at Washington University, St. Louis 


Miss Conforto’s 1947-48 grant was renewed. 
See Fall 1947 JouRNAL. 


Luxembourg 


DENISE FunckK, to study psychology at Florida 
State University 


An elementary school teacher working for her 
master’s degree, Miss Funck will study psy- 
chology, psychiatry, and philosophy as an In- 
ternational Study Grant holder. She received 
her diploma from the Training School for 
Teachers in 1942 but was unable to continue her 
studies during the war. She taught elementary 
school until she was appointed assistant lecturer 
in mathematics, French, and history at a girls 
college. At the time of her application for an 
AAUW grant, she was working as a secretary 
at the French Legation in Luxembourg. 


JosYANE GREISCH, to study biological sciences 
at University of Illinois 


A technician, from Diekirch, who holds a di- 
ploma from the “laboratory worker school” 
of the University of Geneva in Switzerland, 
Miss Greisch wishes to study the new methods 
in biological sciences. She writes, “As I project 
to open a laboratory for medical analysis, I 
will continue aiming to obtain the grade of a 
licence in biological sciences. . . . The num- 
ber of scientific medical laboratories in Luxem- 
bourg is very small, and as a matter of fact 
there is just one for the whole country.” 

Miss Greisch’s undergraduate work includes 
one year at the University of Geneva, where 
she studied biological sciences, and studies 
during the past year at the New Jersey College 
for Women, where she was awarded a full 
scholarship as a special student in bacteriology 
and chemistry. 

Miss Greisch did not escape the torment of 
enemy occupation, though she was only fifteen 
when the Germans invaded Diekirch. She en- 
tered a secondary school in Luxembourg City 
when the Nazis closed the boarding school she 
attended. When the Gestapo placed her father, 
who was mayor of Diekirch, in a concentration 
camp, the family moved to a farm, and when 
the German professors at the Lycée decided 
that as a political prisoner’s daughter, Miss 
Greisch was “‘no more worthy of attending 
school,” she worked for her mother, who op- 
erated the farm, selling butter and milk. 


Yo.anpbE Logscu, to study political science 
at Brown University, Providence, R. I. 


To write her doctoral thesis on the economic 
aspect of international relations, Miss Loesch 
will study social and economic problems. She 
has her Licence-és-Lettres and has completed 
two years of work for the Diploma of Political 
Science. In addition to studies at the Cité 
Universitaire in Paris, Miss Loesch has taken 
courses in economics at the Faculté de Droit 
in Paris and attended the Exeter Summer 
School in England in 1947. 

Her studies were interrupted by the war, 
when she was conscripted for labor service in 
Germany. She completed her studies following 
the liberation and worked for the American 
Red Cross Club as secretary. 


Netherlands 


JusTINA Bakker, to study social training in 
the New York School of Social Work 


Director of the School for Social Work in Am- 
sterdam, Miss Bakker will study schools of 
social work in this country — the methods of 
teaching and the organization of such schools, 
and the integration of theory and practice. She 
looks to her experience here to help her solve 
some of the problems of her homeland in train- 
ing social workers. 

Wartime conditions made it difficult to con- 
tinue the school in Amsterdam, but it was not 
closed. When war broke out, Miss Bakker and 
the students volunteered their services to the 
civic guard. In the summer of 1941 the group 
went to Rotterdam to help the population of 
one of the most devastated cities. When the 
Germans occupied the school building in 
Amsterdam, the group returned to salvage 
what they could —a few books and papers. 
They succeeded in keeping their own educa- 
tional program intact, while other schools’ 
curricula were infiltrated with Nazi doctrine. 
Miss Bakker writes: 


The better we learned to understand the 
enemy’s tendencies, the more we directed the 
instructions of our students to political, ethical 
and religious discrimination. Without asking 
permission of the Germans we started evening 
courses in different towns and erected a school 
for social work in the northern part of our 
country. At home and at school we lodged 
several men and women who fled for their lives. 
Besides, our school was a regular meeting place 
of a group of young politicians who stood in 
close connection with our government in 
England. 
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Since the war, the interest in social work has 
greatly increased in the Netherlands. All 
schools for social work became crowded and 
there is great demand for social workers in our 
society. . . . For the present a considerable 
part of our time is taken by thinking over the 
problem of efficiency. On the one hand we 
want a high standard of training, on the other 
we must find the right adjustment to the needs 
of the work. It is with regard to the present 
problems in the training of our social workers 
that I want to come in contact with American 
schools. 


JANNETJE VAN WALBEEK, to study congenital 
heart diseases at Johns Hopkins University 


As a house physician at the Emma Hospital 
for Sick Children in Amsterdam, Dr. Van 
Walbeek strongly feels the responsibility of 
obtaining a fuller knowledge of congenital 
heart diseases. Dr. Van Walbeek is finishing 
her training as a pediatrician after three years 
of interneship at the Emma Hospital, where 
she was also assistant to the only children’s 
surgeon in Holland. She tells the story of the 
war years simply: 

In the spring of 1943 the Germans forced the 
students of the Dutch universities to sign spe- 
cial papers that we would not act against the 
Germans. Of course it was impossible for me to 
do that, and only some months before the end 
of my medical study, I had to stop it. After 
that time I worked nearly half a year at the 
surgical department of a hospital in Laandam. 
Then I had several general practices in all 
parts of Holland, for it was too dangerous to 
stay in one village a long time, because the 
Germans and their friends tried to arrest us. 
In January 1945 I became the assistant of a 
pediatrician in Laandam. There I worked until 
the end of the war. In August 1945 I was ap- 
pointed an interne of the Emma Hospital. 


Anna WoxtsEr, to study social work at Bos- 
ton University. 

Miss Woltjer’s 1947-48 grant was renewed. 

See Fall 1947 JourNnat. 


Norway 
Oxave Bassog, to study child psychiatry at 
Rockland State Hospital, New York 


A Norwegian physician and psychiatrist, Dr. 
Bassoe will study under American specialists 
in child psychiatry and will introduce this spe- 
cialized field in her homeland, which has no 
facilities to train child psychiatrists. Dr. 
Bassoe, who has had extensive training in clin- 
ical psychiatry, is assistant physician at the 
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Psychiatric Hospital of the University of Oslo 
and also has a private practice. She has worked 
at the Norwegian Gaustad State Mental Hos. 
pital and other similar institutions. 

During the past year Dr. Bassoe was able 
to study in the United States while working as 
an assistant in the Johns Hopkins University 
Child Guidance Clinic. During the summer 
months, she worked with delinquent girls at 
the Rosewood Training School in Maryland. 
Dr. Bassoe also plans to visit child study cen- 
ters and to spend six months studying cases at 
a Pennsylvania hospital. 

Upon completing a commission to psychiat- 
rically examine Norwegian political prisoners 
in 1946, Dr. Bassoe presented her observations 
before the annual meeting of the Norwegian 
Psychiatric Association. She was requested to 
publish the results in the new Scandinavian 
Psychiatric Journal. 

During the war Dr. Bassoe was a physician 
at the Genera] Hospital in Harstad, in north- 
ern Norway, which was headquarters for the 
English military forces. She also substituted 
for several physicians in various parts of Nor- 
way and later served an internship at the 
Oslo Municipal Hospital. Dr. Bassoe received 
her M.D. in 1936 from the University of Oslo 
and qualified as a specialist in psychiatry in 
1947, 


RicmMor FRIMANNSLUND, to study sociology at 
University of Pennsylvania 


After studying new developments in sociology 
and cultural anthropology, Miss Frimannslund 
will continue her research in Norway on 
sociological questions centering on village com- 
munities. For several years she has collected 
oral traditions during the summer months in 
western and northeastern Norway and recently 
began research on community conditions and 
life on unpartitioned farms. 

During 1939 she spent a year in Sweden 
studying ethnology, folklore, and anthropology 
and visiting museums in Stockholm, Uppsala, 
and Vasteras and also in Finland. Miss 
Frimannslund presented a lecture on fellow- 
ship and interdependence of farm communities 
before the Association for the Advancement 
of Science in Bergen, which was published in 
full. In addition, she has published a number 
of papers on Norwegian customs and folklore. 

Curator of the Institute of Norwegian Etb- 
nological Research, Miss Frimannslund holds 
an M.A. in ethnology from the University 4 
Oslo. 
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Guxvor HannisDAL, to study library science 

at University of Michigan General Library 
Miss Hannisdal studied selection of technical 
literature and engineering library organization 
during the eight-weeks summer course at Mich- 
igan to help her to continue the technical work 
she does in Norway. A librarian in the Deich- 
manske Library of Oslo, she is in charge of the 
technical department, including a reading 
room and lending service. During the past 
years, this department has developed into a 
large and extensive collection which demands 
considerable library training and technica] ex- 
perience. Miss Hannisdal studied the work of 
the science and technical libraries in London 
and other British cities in 1934. She has a 
B.A. from the University of Oslo. 


Philippines 
Jenny Linp Dotortco, to study education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Mrs. Dolorico, who has taught English in the 
Leyte Trade School since her graduation 
from the University of the Philippines, will 
study educational methods. During the war 
years, when the Leyte schools could not op- 
erate, Mrs. Dolorico worked with the Victory 
Program Committee to bolster the morale of 
the people in the first hard months of the war, 
then evacuated to the mountains with her hus- 
band who became a guerilla surgeon. She left 
the mountains when Leyte was liberated and 
resumed teaching in July 1945. 


Bricipa C. MILLAN, to study home economics 

at the University of Nebraska 
Mrs. Millan, who has been employed as a home 
economics supervisor by the Bureau of Public 
Schools Central Office for a number of years, 
will use her grant for an advanced course in 
home economics and administration. A gradu- 
ate of the Philippine Normal School and Na- 
tional Teachers College, she is the widow of a 
Filipino engineer who studied in the United 
States. 

When the American forces liberated the 
Philippines, she was p'zced in charge of dis- 
tributing ration cards, clothing, and material 
to Filipino civilians. In the spring of 1945 she 
helped to organize high school classes with the 
aid of American army officials who provided 
laborers and lumber and cardboard boxes for 
desks, benches, and partitions for the war- 
destroyed school. In the fall she returned to 
her former post as supervisor of home eco- 
homies. Of her work, she writes: 


Our work here is now expanding to include 
home economics in business. Some girls desire 
enough specialization to enable them to do 
commercial dressmaking, run a snack bar or a 
lunch counter, or engage in other money- 
making lines of home economics. My work has 
taken me all over my country and practically 
every place I have seen the great need for better 
housing, better nutrition, better care and train- 
ing of children, more attention to sanitation 
and health, improvement in everyday art, 
more wholesome family relationships, more 
and better education for community leader- 
ship. These things my people earnestly desire, 
but they need guidance. 

Bat Marapay Pana, to study social service 
at University of Chicago School of Social 
Work 

Bai Plang, a woman leader from the island of 

Mindanao, whose title “Bai” denotes royal 

lineage, has played a leading part in work to 

promote educational opportunities and demo- 
cratic ways among the women of the Moro 

(Mohammedan-Filipino) tribes which make 

up a large percentage of the population of 

Mindanao and Sulu. Bai Plang, whose father 

Datu Plang was head of an influential Moslem 

tribe in Cotabato, has a background of experi- 

ence and education unusual in her homeland. 

She was the first Moro girl to be enrolled in the 

public school of Corabato, and was granted a 

government scholarship to study in the State 

Normal School at Manila, where she majored 

in home economics. She returned to her home 

and taught at Central Mindanao College. 

During the war, Bai Plang was active in the 
underground movement, procuring medical 
supplies for guerilla fighters and working be- 
hind Japanese lines to organize hospitals, 
schools, and housing for evacuees. She helped 
to organize the Moro Bolo guerillas, a battalion 
which operated under ber uncle, now governor 
of Cotobato. Two guerilla regiments were 
named after her. After her home province was 
freed from Japanese occupation, she worked for 
reconstruction in the social] service field. 

Bai Plang has pointed out that although the 
position of Moro women is less restricted than 
that of most Mohammedans, they lack oppor- 
tunities in educational and economic fields. For 
this reason she wants to establish an Islam 
Girls Vocational Training Institution, after 
pursuing studies in the United States that 
would enable her to direct such a school. Her 
aim in life is — 
to make a new name for the Moro women and 
to devote my life to them. There’s no deny- 
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ing the fact that unless the Moro girls are 
educated like their Christian sisters, the Taga- 
logs, Visayans, and Ilocanos, they cannot hope 
to marry educated Moro boys or much more 
educated Christian boys, and hence it would 
mean the total wiping out of all their beautiful 
customs and traditions. 


Poland 


Haina Kappgs, to study English and history 
at the University of Wisconsin 


(Grant offered; arrangements not completed.) 


ANNA RENIGER, to study agronomy at Iowa 
State College 


(Grant offered; arrangements not completed.) 


Siam 


Ayaba KIrINKUL, to study education at Stan- 
ford University, Palo Alto, Calif. 


Miss Kirinkul will study American methods of 
teacher training and education. As principal 
of the Wattana Wittaya Academy, a mission 
boarding school for girls, she will help to es- 
tablish a new course in teacher training on her 
return to Bangkok. She also expects to teach 
at the new Christian College which is to be 
built soon. 

Miss Kirinkul and her staff met and over- 
came many difficulties in operating the Acad- 
emy during the war as the school was moved 
from one location to another following the 
Japanese occupation of the campus. A heavy 
bombing raid in December 1943 closed all the 
schools and made travel impossible for the 
teachers from outlying districts who were 
forced to remain in Bangkok. When the Japa- 
nese surrendered, the original property of the 
Academy was restored to the owners and the 
school again opened its doors to prepare stu- 
dents for teaching positions. 

Miss Kirinkul has a B.A. and a diploma in 
education from the Chulalongkorn University. 
She will take courses leading to a master’s de- 
gree as an AAUW student. 


Boonuva Kunsara, to study education at 
University of Minnesota 


“I should like to observe the new teaching 
methods, especially in the matter of foreign 
languages — a failure in Thai schools as there 
are few who know the language well enough 
to teach it,” writes Miss Kunjara, a lecturer in 
the Education Department of Chulalongkorn 
University, Bangkok. Upon her return to Siam 
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Miss Kunjara will help to train new teachers to 
use progressive educational methods. 

At the outbreak of the East Asia war, Miss 
Kunjara was engaged in trying out new Eng. 
lish-teaching methods in the preparatory 
school. When the Japanese interned the Eng. 
lish teachers, she was asked to give the Eng. 
lish lectures in addition to this work. 

During the war, Miss Kunjara and several 
colleagues assumed the task of trying to inter. 
est the people in better education and to get 
more adequate government support for educa- 
tion. They pooled their funds to establish the 
magazine Home and School. 

Miss Kunjara, who has a B.A. from Chula- 
longkorn University, has published many 
poems, plays, and articles in Siamese. 


Grants-in-Aid 


For short periods of study or partial contribution 
to expenses. 


Burma 


Ma Yee YEsz, for participation in the Uni- 
versity of Maryland International Educa- 
tion Seminar during the summer. 


Miss Yee Yee, who studied nursery school and 
kindergarten education at the University of 
Michigan during the past year, is a deputy 
director of elementary education for lower 
Burma. 


China 


IsaBELLA Y1-YuN YEN, for participation in the 
University of Maryland International Edu- 
cation Seminar during the summer. 


Miss Yen, who is a teacher in the departments 
of education and Western languages and lit- 
erature of the National Peking University, is 
teaching at the Bugbee School for Children 
in Oneonta, New York, at the request of the 
director of the school, who saw her work as 4 
teacher, and in training teachers, when he was 
in China with the U. S. Army. 


Denmark 


Ricmor KnupsEn, to study speech therapy at 
the University of Southern California during 
the summer, and to observe work done at 
selected universities and clinics. 


Mrs. Knudsen, who has studied in Vienna and 
Paris, is a therapist in the Danish State In- 
stitution for Speech Disorders, and is study- 
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ing particularly American methods of helping 
stammerers. She expects to establish a kinder- 
garten for children with speech defects. 


ANNEMARIE THAMSEN, to continue cancer re- 
search at Yale University. Dr. Thamsen will 
return to Denmark in October to conduct 
research at the University of Copenhagen 
Institute of Pathology. 


Finland 


Hutpa Kontturti, to study new methods of 
exhibiting, illuminating, and staging mu- 
seum pieces in museums in Boston, New 
York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Washington, 
and Chicago. 


As secretary of the Association of Finnish Mu- 
seums, Miss Kontturi feels the new ideas will 
be invaluable in making Finnish museums an 
effective part of the adult and childhood edu- 
cation program in her homeland. 


Germany 


GupruN Hy ua, to study nursery school edu- 
cation at the Cooperative School for Teach- 
ers of the Bank Street Schools, New York 
City. 


A kindergarten teacher who was awarded a 
scholarship by the Bank Street School, Miss 
Hylla has been employed by the Military Gov- 
ernment as a German consultant and was sent 
to the United States in spring to study films 
and make recommendations for their use in 
Germany. 


Japan 


Tosniko KaBasHIMA, to study history, eco- 
nomics, and sociology at the University of 
Michigan. 


Miss Kabashima, the first Japanese woman to 
receive an AAUW grant, has been employed 
ia the Women’s Information Branch of the 
Civil Information and Education Section, 
General MacArthur’s Headquarters, Tokyo. 
She has served as interpreter, translator, re- 
search analyst, and expert on Japanese wom- 
en's affairs. Since the American occupation shie 
has heen actively engaged in working for a 
more democratic form of government among 


her people and in improving the status of 
Japanese women. 


Norway 


IncesorGc Kinpem, to continue the study of 
music teaching at the University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles. 


A music teacher from Oslo, Miss Kindem has 
published two books on music in Norway. 


Poland 


AuicyA Marsa Iwanska, to complete her doc- 
toral thesis on the relation between Polish 
and American sociology, at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Mrs. Iwanska studied and taught in the 
Polish underground universities and also was a 
member of the underground army. 


IRENE ApamowIcz, of the State School of Hy- 
giene, Warsaw, to study social welfare. 


(Grant offered; arrangements not completed.) 


Philippines 


AMPARO SANTAMARIE LarpIZABAL, for partici- 
pation in the University of Maryland Inter- 
national Education Seminar during the 
summer. 


Mrs. Lardizabal has had wide experience in 
the educational field in the Philippines, having 
taught education and psychology at the Centro 
Escolar University and supervised the Train- 
ing Department. She has also taught psychol- 
ogy at the Philippine Institute for the Armed 
Forces, 


Summer Extensions 


The following international students received 
summer extensions of their 1947-48 study 
grants: HELENE Goupsmit, Belgium; Maria 
MANGEN, Luxembourg; Marta TyseE, Nor- 
way; JOSEFINA CONSTANTINO, Philippines; 
Tasniya IsaARASENA and Rasres TANTRANON, 
Siam; Tsat-wet O-Yanc, China; HELENA 
PipptnG, Finland; Fiammetta Rossett1, Italy; 
and NIcoLe Jacquort, France. 
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AAUW news and notes 


Membership Policy 


In the Summer 1948 JourNAL (pages 
223-229), full details were given as to the 
question that has been raised by the 
Washington Branch regarding member- 
ship. The issue is one of differing inter- 
pretations of the national Charter and By- 
Laws. The Board of Directors had ruled 
that the branch by-laws were in conflict 
with the national By-Laws, since the 
branch by-laws set up membership re- 
quirements other than the “approved 
degree” requirement, and under those by- 


laws a national AAUW member had been 
refused branch membership. The Board 
had informed the branch that failure to 
bring branch by-laws in harmony with the 
national By-Laws would mean that the 
branch would automatically exclude itself 


from the Association. As the JouRNAL re- 
port noted, the Washington Branch filed 
a complaint in the U.S. District Court for 
the District of Columbia, asking the court 
to determine whether this action of the 
Board represented a valid exercise of 
authority. 

In July, the case was decided in favor 
of the Washington Branch. The AAUW 
Board of Directors issued a full statement 
—sent to every branch president and 
available on request — on the situation, 
and announced that the case was being 
appealed, and that the 1949 convention 
would be asked to resolve the matter 
completely. 

The statement of the Board calls upon 
all members to study the membership 
policy involved, in order that the By-Laws 
may be revised at Seattle to express the 
wishes of the Association clearly and with- 
out ambiguity. 

The Board’s statement reads in part: 


The Board of Directors of the AAUW has 


been working constantly with this particular 
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issue on the interpretation of the Association's 
Charter and By-Laws regarding “eligibility” 
and “‘admission,” since December 1946. With 
thorough and careful investigations by the 
Regional Vice-Presidents, and by a special 
Committce on Clarification of the AAUW By. 
Laws, and with legal opinion from an outstand- 
ing jurist (Mr. Owen J. Roberts, retired Justice 
of the Supreme Court}, the Board of Directors 
rendered its opinion on the interpretation of 
the AAUW By-Laws in respect to the admis. 
sion to branch membership. It has considered 
the historical precedents and the purposes of 
the Association, incorporated “‘to unite the 
alumnae of different institutions for practical 
educational work, for the collection and pub- 
lication of statistical and other information 
concerning education, and in general for the 
maintenance of high standards of education.” 
It has recognized the Association’s responsi- 
bilities to the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women and its By-Laws. Through all 
of these findings it has seemed clear to the na 
tional Board that the present By-Laws provide 
only one qualification for membership, an edu- 
cational requirement; and that all women who 
meet this requirement and who apply for mem- 
bership should be admitted to any unit of the 
Association without being subjected to further 
restrictive tests. 

According to the By-Laws of the AAUW, 
branches shall be governed by the Charter and 
By-Laws of the national Association. They 
may make their own by-laws relating to 
branch affairs, in so far as there is no conflict 
with the national By-Laws. With complete 
awareness and sympathetic understanding d 
the difficulties which may be presented in some 
instances by this membership policy, the 
Board of Directors nevertheless has conside 
that it is responsible for maintaining the stand 
ards of the Association according to properly 
construed By-Laws and has acted according! 
in all good faith to see that these By-Laws d 
the Association are not violated. 

The controversy regarding membership is # 
internal matter within the AAUW. The Board 
of Directors considers that the By-Laws wert 
correctly construed, that the manner in W 
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the disagreement was handled within the or- 
nization was wholly proper and furnished no 
jasis for public judicial review. However, the 
Board of Directors recognizes that since two 
eminent jurists disagree as to the interpreta- 
tion of the national By-Laws, and since well 
qualified members of a branch committee dis- 
wgree with each other, and since the majority of 
that branch committee are not in accord with 
aunanimous decision of competent members of 
two national committees in addition to those 
m the national Board, the matter must be 
further clarified and brought to a conclusion 
satisfactory to the entire Association. 

The Board of Directors has therefore con- 
sidered it wise to adopt two courses of action: 

1. While the Board has deemed the inter- 
pretation of the Association’s By-Laws a solely 
private organizational matter, tle Washington 
Branch took the matter to court. The lower 
court has sustained the position taken by the 
branch and has not dismissed the case as re- 
quested by the Board of Directors in order that 
this matter could be properly kept within 
internal organization procedures. Therefore, 
the Board considers it to be its duty to appeal 
the decision to a higher court so that the Asso- 
ciation’s position may be passed upon by more 
than one judge. 

2. The Board believes that this issue on 
membership should be resolved completely by 
the Association’s internal procedures at the 
Biennial Convention at Seattle in June 1949. 
The Board recognizes that it is desirable that 
the meaning of the By-Laws and the policy 
questions involved come before the full mem- 
bership for final decision. The Board of Direc- 
tors, the branches, the state divisions, and the 
regions will then be completely clear as to the 
will of the Association and the responsibilities 
of each unit for maintaining the Association’s 
standards. 

In the meantime, no steps will be taken by 
the Board of Directors with the branches to 
further implement the policy of membership 
which it has construed to be correct. The 
branches are aware of the carefully considered 
interpretation of the Association’s By-Laws on 
membership, that there can be no authoriza- 
tion for any discrimination on racial, religious 
or political grounds, and that the sole qualifi- 
tation for membership in the By-Laws is an 
educational requirement. The Board of Direc- 
tors is asking each branch to study this situa- 
tion thoroughly in preparation for a full discus- 
‘ion at Seattle. Branches are encouraged to 


develop voluntarily a membership policy that 
is in sound conformity with the principles and 
purposes of the AAUW. The state presidents 
and Regional Vice-Presidents will be available 
for advice and assistance. 

The membership policy of the Association is 
basic to the principle of unity in thecommon 
cause of education and to the continued growth 
and influence of educated women. In particu- 
lar, it is directly related to the dignity, the 
status, and the influence of the AAUW as the 
only large woman’s organization in the country 
incorporated for educational purposes. The 
AAUW membership policy is related to the 
Association’s standing with the colleges and 
universities which it has accredited and with 
those that may apply; for if we adopt a selec- 
tive policy with reference to the admission of 
those who are eligible, the Association is indi- 
cating to the member colleges that some of 
their graduates are unsatisfactory and that we 
are a social rather than an educational or- 
ganization. 

All of these implications and others of con- 
cern to you will, it is hoped, be given serious 
evaluation. 


A Correction 


To THE Epiror: 


I write to call attention to an inaccuracy in 
the “Report of the Meeting of the National 
Board of Directors” in the Summer 1948 
JOURNAL. On page 223 the statement is made: 
“The national Board of Directors in 1946 was 
asked by the Washington Branch to clarify the 
meaning of the membership policies of the As- 
sociation.”” The Washington Branch did not 
request the national Board for any clarifica- 
tion. It asked the General Director for advice 
as to how to deal with the membership prob- 
lem which had arisen and was given the written 
statement that “Branches have autonomy in 
respect to the selection of their group.” A re- 
quest for clarification was then made by a self- 
organized group of 109 members of the Wash- 
ington Branch out of a total membership of 
approximately 1100 members. It was not trans- 
mitted to the national Board through the 
branch Board of Directors and the Regional 
Vice-President of the South Atlantic Region, 
but was sent directly to the national Board of 
Directors by this group. 

Belle H. Wilhelm 
President, Washington, D. C., Branch 
June 1, 1946-May 31, 1948 
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We are glad to set the record straight. 
It should be noted that the request from 
the branch to the General Director was 
made in October 1946. The question was 
then brought to the Board of Directors by 
a group of Washington Branch members. 
The Board, in December 1946, gave its 
interpretation of the national By-Laws 
and the national membership policy (Win- 
ter 1947 JourNAL, page 113). This was 
the first time that the Board of Directors 
had given an official statement on the 
interpretation of the By-Law in question. 


Plans for the Seattle Convention 


As wheels start turning for the fall 
activities in AAUW, June 20-24, 1949 
seems very much closer than it did only a 
month ago, and many individuals and 
committees are hard at work on prepara- 
tions for the biennial AAUW convention 
in Seattle on those dates. 

Miss Muriel Mawer, 1386 Dexter- 
Horton Building, Seattle 4, is convention 
chairman, and Mrs. Henry N. Gridley, 
1832 Ravenna Boulevard, Seattle 5, is 
associate chairman. 

The Olympic Hotel will be convention 
headquarters. General sessions are sched- 
uled for the Metropolitan Theater, adjoin- 
ing the hotel. 

Hotel reservations are to be handled 
through a single office. Full instructions 
will be carried in the January JouRNAL. 
Meanwhile, for the benefit of budget- 
makers: room prices at the Olympic range 
from $3.50 (minimum) for a single room; 
$5.00 for room with double bed; $6.00 
with twin beds. Rates at other nearby 
hotels begin at $2.50 and $3.00, single 
room; $3.00 and $4.00, double bed; and 
$4.50 and $5.00, twin beds. All rates 
quoted are minimum rates, in first-class 
hotels. 

Seattle Branch members, we are told, 
are enthusiastically planning a schedule 
of activities that will convey to the dele- 
gates the vigor and inspiration of the 
’uget Sound country. In plans to weleome 
convention delegates, the Seattle Branch 
has the active interest and cooperation of 
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all branches in the state, and Seattle and 
the Washington State Division extend 
most cordial invitation to all AAUW 
members. 

The Seattle Convention Committee 
consists of the chairman, Miss Mawer, the 
associate chairman, Mrs. Gridley, and the 
following: 


Convention Secretary: Mrs. E. J. Friedman 

Convention Treasurer: Miss Ruby Lindberg 

Registration and Credentials: Miss Dorothea 
Jackson 

Hospitality: Mrs. Byron B. Smith 

Entertainment: Mrs. Henry N. Gridley 

General Arrangements: Mrs. Carl Swanson 


Co-Chairman, General Arrangements: Miss 
Ruth Walker 


The president of the Seattle Branch is 
Dr. Winifred Weter, 4336 53rd Street, 
N. E., Seattle 5. 


Convention Committees and 
Convention Business 


CoMMITTEE ON REVISION OF By-Laws 


Members of this committee were an- 
nounced in the Summer JOURNAL, page 
240. Mrs. Austin Evans, 445 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, New York, is the 
chairman. 

Revision of the By-Laws will be a major 
piece of business before the 1949 conven- 
tion. The procedure is outlined in our 
present By-Laws, Article II, as follows: 


These by-laws may be amended at any na- 
tional convention by a three-fourths vote. All 
proposed amendments shall be in the hands of 
the general director at least six months before 
the date of the convention. The general direc- 
tor shall refer all proposals received to the 
Committee on Revision of By-Laws. The re- 
port of this committee shall be sent to the 
membership two months before the conven- 
tion. These by-laws may also be amended at 
any national convention without previous 
notice by unanimous vote. 

This makes the deadline for proposals 
for By-Laws revisions December 20, 1948. 
By-Law revisions not submitted by that 
date will require unanimous vote for 
passage. 
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COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


This committee also was listedein the 
Summer JouRNAL. The chairman is Mrs. 
Frederic Gilstrap, Route 5, Box 321, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. The committee in- 
vites suggestions for nominations from 
any member or group. 

In presenting a nominee, data about her 
should be sent directly to the Nominating 
Committee. (It is only By-Law revisions 
which are required to be sent to the Gen- 
eral Director for transmittal.) A typedcopy 
of the nominee’s vita, indicating the spe- 
cific experience and training which would 
fit her for the particular national office for 
which she is suggested, should go to each 
committee member. 

AAUW officers carry responsibility for 
an organization of more than 100,000 
members, whose influence is felt far beyond 
the borders of this country. Nominees sug- 
gested should be of a stature to meet such 
responsibilities. 


ResOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Dr. Helen C. White, chairman, 417 Sterling 
Place, Madison 5, Wisconsin 

Mrs. Ralph B. Alspaugh, 1702 Bella Vista, 
Cincinnati 29, Ohio 

Mrs. H. K. Painter, 4817 Fremont Ave., S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mrs. Malhone Graham, 221 Twenty-First PI., 
Santa Monica, Calif. 

Dr. Sarah Blanding, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y 

Dr. Meta Glass, Farmington, Charlottesville, 
Va. 

Mrs. Maurice Merrill, 800 Elm St., Norman, 
)kla. 


The By-Laws (Article VII, Sec. 4) pro- 
vide that — 


Delegates desiring to present resolutions to the 
national convention must present them to the 
Committee on Resolutions in writing at least 
two weeks before the convention. . . . 


By a two-thirds vote of the convention, resolu- 
tions submitted to but not recommended by 
the Committee on Resolutions may be pro- 
posed from the floor for discussion and may be 


adopted by a three-fourths vote of the con- 
vention. 


CoMMITTEE ON CONVENTION PROGRAM 

Dr. Althea K. Hottel, chairman, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Erna Gunther, Department of Anthro- 


pology, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash. 


Dr. Eveline M. Burns, Butler Hall, 88 Morn- 
ingside Dr., New York, N. Y. 


Mrs. Melville Blackford, Box 37, R. F. D. 1, 


Lewistown, Mont. 


Dr. Constance Warren, 225 East 73rd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Dr. Susan B. Riley, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


Dr. Phoebe Morrison, national staff 
Mrs. Ruth W. Tryon, national staff 


The committee will welcome suggestions 
from members as to the kind of convention 
they would like to have. The first meeting 
of the committee will be held October 9. 


COMMITTEE ON PLACE OF 

Next CONVENTION 

Miss M. Elizabeth Matthews, chairman, 400 
N. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Mrs. Arthur J. White, Elkridge, Red Bank, 


aXe 


Dr. Wanda W. Brentzel, 1125 12th St., North, 
Fargo, N. D 

Miss Hilda A. Stein, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, Carbondale, Il. 


Mrs. Charles S. Bluemel, 4501 S. Franklin St., 
Englewood, Colo. 


Invitations for the 1951 convention 
must reach the chairman of the committee 
not later than February 1, 1949. Any 
branch interested in extending an invita- 
tion for the 1951 meeting should send to 
Headquarters for the forms on which nec- 
essary data are to be submitted to the 
committee. The deadline for invitations 
should be strictly observed, for there are 
many details to be checked before an in- 
vitation can be considered. 


Miss Hosp in Japan 

We note with regret — and some mingling 
of pride — the resignation from the AAU W 
staff of Helen M. Hosp, Associate in 
Higher Education, to take up an impor- 
tant educational post in Tokyo. Miss 
Hosp’s official title is ‘adviser for female 
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education” to the Civil Information and 
Education Section, Supreme Command 
for the Allied Powers. 

Miss Hosp came to the AAUW staff in 
1941, and during the war represented the 
Association in an advisory and consultant 
capacity on numerous committees dealing 
with utilization of trained women, in in- 
dustry and the armed services. Her liaison 
work with the National Roster of Scien- 
tific and Specialized Personnel was a con- 
spicuous example of this type of service. 

Throughout the war she compiled in- 
formation on trends in the demand for 
college-trained women, and types of train- 
ing for war work offered in colleges and 
universities, and made AAUW a source 
for such information. Her regular depart- 
ment in the JoURNAL was not only read 
by members but valued by college teach- 
ers and administrators as a unique service, 
bringing together in brief form the most 
important trends and developments in 
higher education, particularly as it af- 
fected women. 

When the exchange of teachers between 
Britain and America was resumed after 
the war, Miss Hosp represented AAUW 
in that cooperative undertaking. 

Within the Association, she was respon- 
sible for planning study programs in 
higher education, and particularly helped 
to develop AAUW branch projects in 
guidance. Activities planned to enlist the 
recent graduates were another of her spe- 
cial interests. 

Much though her help will be missed at 
Headquarters and throughout the Asso- 
ciation, there is satisfaction in the thought 
that Miss Hosp’s enthusiasm and keen 
interest in all education, her broad knowl- 
edge of the higher education picture and 
her experience with women college gradu- 
ates, enhanced by her work at AAUW 
Headquarters, are now being applied to 
the key problem of educating Japanese 
women to take part in a functioning 
democracy. 

Miss Hosp left by air for her assignment 
in Japan, July 13. Her address is: Miss 
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Helen M. Hosp, DAC with CIE, APO — 
500, GPM, San Francisco. 


As this JouRNAL goes to press, her suc. 
cessor has not been appointed. 


Group Tensions Study Guide 


The relationships between groups of peo- 
ple — ethnic, religious, and racial groups 
— is a subject commanding increasing at- 
tention throughout the United States. At 
the state presidents conference, AAUW 
leaders recognized that every state meets 
this problem of tensions between domi- 
nant and non-dominant groups in some 
form and in some degree. It was recog- 
nized, too, that no blanket recommenda- 
tions can be given for approaching the 
problem: as community situations vary, 
so action must be shaped to fit local 
conditions. 

This is easy to say; infinitely difficult 
to do. Anew AAUW publication, designed 
to help anyone who is interested in this 
problem, is Group Tensions in the U. S.— 
An Outline for Community Study. Prepared 
by Mrs. Edith H. Sherrard, Social Studies 
Associate, this study guide offers sugges- 
tions not only for social studies chairmen, 
but for leaders in other fields of AAUW 
interests as well. It does not pretend to 
give the answers, but suggests lines of in- 
vestigation which will lead to a better 
understanding of the problem, and from 
this, to some steps forward. 

The material is organized in three 
sections: 


I. The Nature of the Problem 

II. The Effects of Discriminatory Practices 

III. How People Live—A Study of the 
American Community 


Each section gives a general review, and 
reading references; the section on the com- 
munity cites examples of surveys made by 
AAUW branches, and gives in summary 
the recommendations made by AAUW 
state presidents at their June meeting 4s 
to steps that may be feasible and desirable 
in their areas. 

Group Tensions in the United States 
may be ordered from the AAUW, 1634 
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AAUW NEWS AND NOTES 


[| Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
at 25 cents a copy. 


First Fulbright Grants 
Bring AAUW Students 


AAUW international grants made news 
when the first three travel grants to be 
awarded to foreign students under the 
Fulbright Act were assigned to AAUW’s 
students from the Philippines. The act 
provides that funds in local currency from 
the sale of U. S. war surplus in foreign 
countries be used for educational purposes. 
The Fulbright Act grants, covering trans- 
portation, made it possible for AAUW to 
bring three students instead of two from 
the Philippines. 

It is hoped that grants may be arranged 
for our students from other countries 
when the Fulbright Act plan is put in 
operation more widely. 


Let’s Not Stop the Gift Parcels 


AAUW members at the IFUW Council 
meeting, which is reported in another sec- 
tion of this JouRNAL, write that they were 
overwhelmed with expressions of gratitude 
for the gift parcels sent by AAUW mem- 
bers and groups to university women 
abroad. Often, with the thanks that was 
tobe conveyed to AAUW members, there 
was a message: “* Tell them not to send us 
any more. There are other countries in 
greater need than we.” 

We pass on that message — but with 
the hope that it will not be heeded. Even 
in the countries that are better off than 
others, the university women’s organiza- 
tions know many who are in dire need. 
Inflation, searcities, ill health, often weigh 
heavily on professional women exhausted 
by the rigors of the war years, and on their 
families. As the struggle for recovery is 
prolonged, even brave spirits flag. The 
hand of friendship, the expression of a 
sense of kinship among university women 
the world over, can still bring needed 
strength and cheer to those who are bear- 
ing heavy burdens. 

On Dr. Morrison’s return from abroad 
we hope to send you further word on needs, 


and further names of officers of the asso- 
ciations who will undertake distribution. 
In the meantime, consult your JouRNALS 
for January 1948, pages 107-109, and Fall 
1947, page 61. Note also that used clothing 
in good condition, sent to the British Fed- 
eration of University Women (17A King’s 
Road, London, S. W. 3, England) is sold 
for a small price, thus swelling the Crosby 
Hall endowment fund—and allowing 
members to get much-needed items for 
themselves and their families without 
giving up precious coupons, since used 
clothing is not rationed. 

In sending parcels to the associations of 
university women, mark them plainly as 
coming from AAUW members, for distri- 
bution. You may be sure that through the 
associations they go to those who really 
are in need, and who have something to 
contribute to the rebuilding of their 
countries. 


It Has Been Done — in Education 


“Tt can be done. . . . It has been done.” 
This is the convincing title of a collection 
of notes on what AAUW branches have 
been doing in the field of secondary and 
higher education. Culled from branch re- 
ports, this series gives concrete examples 
of successful branch education projects, 
as described by the branch chairmen 
themselves, under the headings Guidance, 
Adult Education, Cooperation with the 
Community, Radio, School Boards, Sur- 
veys, Teacher Recruitment, and Teaching. 

If you are making plans for your branch, 
here are practical suggestions, tested by 
experience. Or if you only want to know 
what AAUW is doing, here is a sampling 
in a single field that will give you a new 
idea of the Association’s influence. A 
single section of the series, or the collec- 
tion, will be sent free on request. 


Survey of Services for Young Children 


Information sent by AAUW branches on 
current group care programs for pre- 
school children has been tabulated, with 
124 branches in 37 states reporting on 
existing programs in their communities. 
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Indiana led the list with reports from 26 
branches, North Carolina followed with 
reports from 11, California with 10, and 
Ohio 7. One of the most complete state re- 
ports, presenting an illuminating picture 
of services offered for young children 
throughout the state, came from Missouri 
(see Spring JouRNAL, page 175) and an- 
other from Utah. 

Since the survey was undertaken only 
by branches interested in cooperating in 
this project, the returns do not give a com- 
plete picture of existing programs for pre- 
school children in this country. However, 
the replies point to some significant con- 
clusions. In no instance did a branch re- 
port that the services provided were ade- 
quate. Twenty-seven branches reported 
working to establish nursery schools or 
kindergartens in their communities, and 
it is also known that a large number of 
other AAUW branches are working on 
similar programs. 

Public support of education for children 
under six is reflected in the branch reports 
of 1,198 public and 220 private kinder- 
gartens, a ratio of a little better than five 
to one. Branch reports also reveal there 
are 49 public and 232 private nursery 
schools and 167 day care centers. 

The picture presented by returns on the 
survey indicates the need for immediate 
action, to provide public nursery schools 
and kindergartens. Branches participating 
in this survey are now in an excellent posi- 
tion to base action on results of the study. 
Legislation including financial provision 
and registration of schools and teachers, 
as well as supervision, is basic to sound de- 
velopment of the services called for as a 
result of the survey. 

The most thorough-going work within 
a state leading to action was done in Mich- 
igan, where the survey resulted in de- 
termination by the women leaders to 
obtain adequate legislation for the educa- 
tion of children under six in Michigan. 

A report of the Michigan AAUW Nur- 
sery School Survey is included in the bul- 
letin, A Survey of Nursery Schools, pub- 
lished by Eugene B. Elliott, Superintend- 
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ent of Public Instruction, Lansing, Michi. 
gan, December 1947 (free). This bulletin 
will prove useful to all interested in work. 
ing in this field. 


Arkansas Writes Its History 


It was a pleasure, this summer, to add to 
the AAUW archives a slender volume, 
well printed and attractively bound, en- 
titled History, Arkansas Division, Ameri- 
can Association of University Women. This 
“first published history of the Arkansas 
Division” covers the period from 1923, 
when the division was organized, to June 
1947. The purpose expressed in the Fore- 
word has been excellently realized: “To 
mirror the energy and effort expended by 
individuals, branches and the division it- 
self, to bring AAUW to a respected and 
influential position in Arkansas.” 


*‘“Mama’s Metamorphosis”’ 


Orders for “‘Mama’s Metamorphosis,” the 
Wisconsin Division’s clever one-act play, 
will be filled this year by Mrs. Donald W. 
Davies, 325 Ninth Street, Neenah, Wis- 
consin, at 35 cents a copy. This entertain- 
ing skit (see Fall 1947 JourNAL, page 44) 
presents an amusing and convincing dem- 
onstration of the stimulating and trans- 
forming powers of an AAUW study group. 


Eleven New Branches 


Ever-increasing membership in the Asso 
ciation is reflected in the eleven new 
branches, organized since publication of 
the Summer 1948 JourNaL. The new 
branches are: 


New YorK 
Nyack 


ALABAMA 
Sylacauga 


GEORGIA 


f OKLAHOMA 
Americus 


Atoka 


ILLINOIS 


: . TENNESSEE 
Riverside 
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MINNESOTA 
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The Fellowship Program 


Funds... and People 


The real report of the Fellowship Program 
isnot a matter of dollars and cents; it is 
the story of people —told briefly and 
matter-of-factly in the announcement of 
fllowship awards in the Summer Jour- 
yaL, and the notes on 1948-49 interna- 
tional fellows in this issue. Fellowships 
totaling $52,000 were awarded to 34 
women scholars for advanced research 
projects; 56 women from 16 countries are 
receiving special international grants for 
study in this country. In addition, several 
university women abroad have been given 
small grants-in-aid for travel to scientific 
meetings, “‘refresher”’ courses, and other 
assistance in restoring them to professional 
usefulness. 

The story of the contributions that sup- 
port this program is a story of people, too, 
—busy fellowship chairmen and other 
AAUW members all over the country, 
who do a marvelous job year after year in 
raising the funds that make this altruistic 
program possible. 

A report of contributions is given on the 
following page. The grand total, $103,- 
357.84, sets a new record for fellowship 
contributions — keeping pace with our 
growing membership. 


Bequests 


Not included in the contributions table is 
the wonderful gift from the late Miss 
Mary Andersen of Madison, Wisconsin. 
This bequest of $40,000 was received after 
the close of the 1947-48 fiscal year, but 
such news could not be kept until next 
year’s report. 

Another generous gift was also a be- 
quest, — $500 to be added to the Mary E. 
Woolley Fellowship endowment, from the 
late Mary Lurena Webster, of Bangor, 
Maine. Miss Webster was a beloved 
teacher of Latin at Bangor High School, 
and for many years a “watchdog of the 


local AAUW treasury.” One of her friends 
writes of her: ““She was a New England 
gentlewoman with common sense in her 
advice, a twinkle in her eye, and spice in 
her speech. She grew old gracefully, and 
her ideas never grew old.” We like to 
think that AAUW fellowships passed the 
test of New England common sense — 
and that Miss Webster’s gift will carry her 
influence on down through the years. 


New Jersey Endowment 


This year we congratulate New Jersey on 
completion of its $40,000 endowment un- 
der the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund — 
making eighteen of the twenty-one unit 
fellowships that have been completed and 
are being awarded annually. 

New Jersey has not only completed its 
endowment, but has voted a stipend sup- 
plement to bring its annual award to 
$2,000 and contributed over $4,490 to 
international grants besides! 


The MDFF 


The 1947-48 contributions bring amounts 
credited to the million-dollar goal to 
$913,250.13. With the addition of the 
Mary Andersen bequest, the total is 
$953,250.13. The Rocky Mountain Unit, 
Washington, D. C., and Connecticut- 
Rhode Island are continuing to work 
steadily on their endowments, and making 
excellent progress in proportion to their 
membership. With a little help from in- 
dividual gifts, we may expect that the 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund will soon 
become a reality! 


International Grants 


The total on the fellowship table and 
the list of named grants speak for them- 
selves. But they can’t begin to convey the 
thrill at Headquarters when the checks 
begin to arrive. As the contributions come 
in, one more name is added — and then 
another, and another — to the list of for- 
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tunate applicants who will receive a letter 
beginning: “The American Association of 
University Women is happy to inform 
you —.” 

At the last moment, when it seemed 
that funds had been stretched as far as 
possible and no more applications could 
be granted, several unexpected gifts mi- 
raculously appeared. Mrs. Anne Orbison, 
president of the Wisconsin State Division, 
and her sister, Mrs. Ruth Harwood Shat- 
tuck, sent a $1,000 grant in memory of 
their aunt, Mary Corinthia Harwood. The 
Wausau, Wisconsin, Branch, which began 
the year with 86 members, also gave a 
$1,000 grant — a top record of $11.63 per 





member. Ripon, Wisconsin, was not far 
behind, — $500 and 55 national members, 
Wisconsin seems to have cornered the 
records but certainly not the generosity 
— witness the seventy-four grants listed 
on the “named grant” announcement, 


Outside Gifts 


We are happy to report that three out. 
side organizations have expressed their 
confidence in the AAUW fellowship pro- 
gram by giving stipends to be awarded by 
AAUW. Perhaps “outside” is not the 
word, since in each case many of the men- 
bers are also members of AAUW. 

Pan Hellenic of Washington, D. C, 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM, 1947-4 





























FELLOWSHIPS 
- | Inrer- 
Units | STIPEND | ying | NATIONAL Toran 
va | SUPPLE- eo GRANTS 
M.D.F.F. sn aie FELLOw- 
RESERVE — 

Connecticut — Rhode Island. $2,726.50 |$ ——— |% ——— |% 49.30 |$ 2,775.80 
a 500.00 —- ——— 1,636 .55 2,136.55 
er ee eee 111.55 -—— 963 .45 1,075.0 
SN INN 5. a 55 cca ay ond 'd abs ainsavedaiend —— —_——— —— 4,844 21 4,844.21 
HOW POMey SUAte. ... occ cscee 742.29 895 .32 —--— 4,493 .99 | 6,131.60 
Pennsylvania — Delaware............... ——— 372.50 —_——— 6,099.00 | 6,471.5! 
5 ct aca sen ba ——— 367.56 ——— | 17,538.49 | 7,906.05 
ES ES OE 825 .00 — - ~ — 825.0 
NM es Soh cs hava u ach in cis Hodatiim slina late —— 400.00 -——— | $,897.90 4,297.9 
ie Fe i.e wink bins ———| 386.17} ———| 4,165.15 | 4,551.9 
Ns Soy elas rs aay Shasta ieee —— 400.00 ——— | 2827.02 | 3,227.0 
Rik i, ee i i a8 —— 285.31 ——— | 4,361.54 | 4,646.8 
re eee ee eee —--— —— ——— 4,124.31 | 4,194.31 
cine ag dione xiceiaieie -—— - 43.44 ——— | 8,637.68 | $3,681.12 
Northwest Central.................... —_——— 302.13 | 2,500.00 5,891.42 | 8,698.55 
Soutnwest Central. ....... 0.0 ccscsces ——— $95.21 | 1,500.00 5,724.44 7,619.65 
ee ee eee —--— 500.00 | 2,000.00 1,628 .00 4,128.0 
Rocky Mountain. ................. 2,744 64 245 .00 2,989.64 
I i ip6 io hia gk bn a blue ——— 310.13 ——— | 56,942.26 6,252.99 
South Pacific ¢..... Brae ert es eT eee ena: ——- 15,477 .38 15,477.38 
Miscellaneous. . . . caine | nae | 1,503 .00 1,508.0 
lalate anette aaa iad - ro iat sinincniisipiiiaitai’ ccc aaa iaaiiaaiaameaiaiaal ——— 

TN soc | $7,588.43 | $4,769.82 | $6,000.00 | 885,050.09 $103,357. 











sonst lh iittala eae 


* States in the North New England Unit are now working independently. Their contributions were: Maite, 


$880.00; Massachusetts, $824.00; New Hampshire, 


$252.55; Vermont, $230.00. 


} States in the South Pacific Unit are now working independently. Their contributions were: Arizols 
$1,000.00; Nevada, $190.48; California, $14,236.90; Hawaii, $50.00. 
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THE FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


has given three $500 international grants. 
Since the French Embassy opened its 
doors for a tea at which this contribution 
was raised, the Pan Hellenic grants have 
been assigned to French students. 

Phi Mu National Women’s Fraternity 
for the third time has given $1,000 to be 
awarded as two international grants. We 
welcome this continued generous help. 

And Alpha Xi Delta National Wom- 


en’s Fraternity is once more offering a 
$1,500 national fellowship to be awarded 
by AAUW for 1949-50. Several similar 
awards were made for Alpha Xi Delta be- 
fore the war, and we are happy to re- 
establish this cooperative relationship. 
Again, the table of contributions is an 
understatement, since the Comptroller’s 
books had closed before the Phi Mu and 
Alpha Xi Delta stipends were received. 


Mary Andersen Fellowship 


A fellowship endowment of $40,900 has 
come to the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women through the generosity of 
the late Miss Mary Andersen, of Madison, 
Wisconsin, and her family. This is the 
largest single gift that has been made to 
AAUW fellowships. 

Miss Andersen, who had been president 
of the Wisconsin State Division and presi- 
dent of the Madison, Wisconsin, Branch, 
died on June 2, 1947. Her will carried a 
$40,000 bequest to the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, “‘to establish 
fellowships in accordance with the rules 
and regulations of [the] Association from 
time to time established.” This bequest 
was subject to a state tax of $5,424.12, 
but the amount of the tax was made up 
by Miss Andersen’s brother, Fred Ander- 
sen of Bayport, Minnesota, and other 
members of the family, in order that her 
wish to give a $40,000 endowment to the 
AAUW might be fulfilled. 

Miss Andersen’s early home was in 
Hudson, Wisconsin. She graduated from 
Lake Forest College in 1905, and received 
the master’s degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1911. In World War I she did 
recreational work in France with the Red 
Cross, and at the close of the war, was 
assigned to accompany a boatload of 
French war brides on their voyage to this 
country, teaching them something of 
American geography and customs on the 
way. Before the war she was YWCA sec- 
retary at the University of Iowa. Upon 


returning from France she became student 
secretary for the Y at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Miss Andersen had long been active in 
AAUW. She became a life member in 1921, 
was president of the Wisconsin State Di- 
vision in 1932-34, and later served as 
president of the Madison Branch during 
the difficult war years. Wisconsin mem- 
bers remember gratefully her wise and 
careful leadership, and her quiet gift for 
knowing when and how to “oil the ma- 
chinery.”” Madison members recall among 
many services the pains she took, as 
branch president, to insure full participa- 
tion of the branch in the national “con- 
vention-by-mail” of 1943, in order that 
Madison might do its bit toward insuring 
the democratic functioning of the AAUW. 

That was characteristic, for she was 
interested not simply in the immediate as- 
pects of AAUW work but in the philos- 
ophy behind its program. She was deeply 
interested in human beings, and in better- 
ing conditions for people everywhere. In 
the AAUW program of adult education 
and in its fellowships, she saw a long-term, 
constructive program that would help 
over the years to build a better world. 

The AAUW is deeply indebted to Miss 
Andersen for the most generous gift that 
has yet come to its fellowships. Even more, 
we may be grateful for the confidence this 
gift expresses in the good accomplished 
through the project which in so many ways 
embodies the Association’s objectives. 
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Named International Grants 


Named International Grants are contributions of $500 or more named by the donors. Amounts 
given are adjusted to the student’s needs, and grants may be divided, or supplemented from the 


undesignated contributions, as required. 


Alabama 
ALABAMA STATE, $500 
Denise Funck, Luxembourg 
ALABAMA STATE, $500 
Ayada Kirinkul, Siam 
Arizona 
ARIZONA STATE, $500 
Ruth Wegelius, Finland 
PHOENIX, $500 
Yi-teh Yang, China 
California 
Amy Ransome Memortiat (Pasadena), 
$1,000 
Ruth Wegelius, Finland 
BAKERSFIELD, $500 
Emilienne Bonniot, France 
FRrEsNo, $500 
Bai Matabay Plang, Philippines 
Guapys Murpuy Granam (Los Angeles), 
$500 
Gudrun Hylla, Germany 
GLENDALE, $1,000 
Simone Conte, France 
Lone Beacn, $500 
Ayada Kirinkul, Siam 
Mary Butvock (San José), $500 
Bai Matabay Plang, Philippines 
Minnie Bunker (East Bay), $500 
Ayada Kirinkul, Siam 
Pato Aro, $500 
Ayada Kirinkul, Siam 
Pomona VALLEY, $500 
Bai Matabay Plang, Philippines 
San Dreco, $500 
Thérése LeLiepvre, France 
San FERNANDO VALLEY, $500 
Yi-teh Yang, China 
Santa BarBarA, $500 
Jenny Lind N. Dolorico, Philippines 
Susan M. Dorsey (Los Angeles), $500 
Grethe Hartmann, Denmark 
Ventura County, $500 
Marie Biirger, Czechoslovakia 
Delaware 
DELAWARE SraTeE, $650 
Yolande Loesch, Luxembourg 
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Illinois 


Evucenta Raprorp Srantey (Illinois State), 
$1,500 
Marguerite Dupire, France 
Indiana 
INDIANAPOLIS, $916.23 
Elina Rautanen, Finland 
Iowa 
Iowa Srarte, $1,000 
Kwan Hsu, China 


Kansas 


JacquETTa Downina (Kansas State), $500 


Boonlua Kunjara, Siam 


Michigan 


MicHiGaN STATE, in honor of Jessie M. 


Storkan, $2,000 
Calliope Koumentakou, Greece 
Toshiko Kabashima, Japan 


Mississippi 


Mavup Morrow Brown (Mississippi State), 


$513.50 
Denise Funck, Luxembourg 


Missouri 


BLaNcuE H. Dow (Missouri State), $500 
Anna Conforto, Italy 


Missour! StaTE, $500 
Brigida C. Millan, Philippines 


Karturyn S. O’Leary (Kansas City), $500 
Justina K. Bakker, Holland 


Montana 


Lerta K. Hutcutns (Montana State), $500 


Marie Biirger, Czechoslovakia 

MontTANa Strate, $500 

Marie Biirger, Czechoslovakia 
Nebraska 

NEBRASKA STATE, $500 

Brigida C. Millan, Philippines 
New Jersey 


CUMBERLAND County, $500 
Isabella Yi-Yun Yen, China 


Marron Lukens (Camden County), $500 
Olga Posejpal, Czechoslovakia 
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NAMED INTERNATIONAL GRANTS 


New York 
New York Cry, $943.45 
Justina K. Bakker, Holland 


ScHENECTADY, $622 
Yolande Loesch, Luxembourg 
Ohio 
Inma E. Vorat (Ohio State), $1,500 
Elina Rautanen, Finland 


ELIzABETH Hamiuton (Ohio State), $1,500 
Gunvor Hannisdal, Norway 


CINCINNATI, $500 
Josyane Greisch, Luxembourg 


ToLEepo, $500 
Annemarie Thamsen, Denmark 
Oklahoma 
Anna L. OursterR (Oklahoma State), $500 
Kaisu Tiusanen, Finland 


BARTLESVILLE, $500 
Amparo S. Lardizabal, Philippines 
Estuer M. BuckxstarrF (Tulsa), $506.50 
Bai Matabay Plang, Philippines 
Witure LaMorte Wiiurmexam (Oklahoma 
City), $500 ‘ 
Rigmor Frimannslund, Norway 

Oregon 
Kate W. Jameson (Oregon State), $500 
Grethe Hartmann, Denmark 
Beatrice WALTON Sackett (Oregon State), 
$500 
Yii-Hsiang Li, China 
GertRUDE Homans Cooper (Portland), 


$600 
Thérése LeLiepvre, France 
Pennsylvania 
Emity Foae Meap (Philadelphia), $700 
Rigmor Frimannslund, Norway 
Anna Bootu Jonss (Erie), $500 
Olga Posejpal, Czechoslovakia 
Grace StauFFER Hacer (Allentown), $500 
Olaug Bassoe, Norway 


Jutia S. ScHEELINE (Blair County), $500 
Eliane Hoebeke, Belgium 
Pan Hellenic 
Pan Hetientc, WasHtneTon, D. C., three 
grants, $500 each 
Emilienne Bonniot, France 
Simone Conte, France 
Thérése LeLiepvre, France 


Phi Mu 


Put Mu INTERNATIONAL Grants (Phi Mu 
National Women’s Fraternity), $500 (two) 
Eliane Hoebeke, Belgium 

Boonlua Kunjara, Siam 


South Pacific Region 


AuRELIA Henry Rermsarpt MemoriA., 
$1,715.74 
Frosso Carydis, Greece 


Southwest Central Region 
SouTHWEsST CENTRAL, $1,217.94 
Olaug Bassoe, Norway 


Tennessee 
Susan M. Rutey (Tennessee State), $500 
Denise Funck, Luxembourg 
WuHELAND-Durry Grant-in-Aid (Chatta- 
nooga), $500 
Alicja Marja Iwanska, Poland 
Erzebet Kol, Roumania 


Texas 
Rut W. BysBee (Texas State), $500 
Boonlua Kunjara, Siam 


PEARL OLIVE Ponsrorp (Texas State), $500 

Grethe Hartmann, Denmark 

Mamie BricHtTweE.u (Fort Worth), $500 

Yi-teh Yang, China 
Virginia 

VirGiInia StTaTE, $2,059.36 

Jannetje van Walbeek, Holland 

LyNcHBuRG, $500 

Grethe Hartmann, Denmark 
Washington 

Rutu West (Spokane), $619.50 

Kaisu Tiusanen, Finland 

SEATTLE, $500 

Toshiko Kabashima, Japan 

Yakima VALLEY, $500 

Kaisu Tiusanen, Finland 

WaAsHINGTON StTaTE, $1,388.43 

Jenny Lind N. Dolorico, Philippines 
Wisconsin 

Mary CortntHia Harwoop (gift of Anne 

Orbison and Ruth Harwood Shattuck), 

$1,000 

Halina Kappes, Poland 

Grace Goopricu (Ripon), $500 

Boonlua Kunjara, Siam 

Wausau, $1,000 

Yii-Hsiang Li, China 
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Kansas, Minnesota Branches 
Crusade for Mental Health 


Two AAUW state divisions and their 
branches have aroused statewide atten- 
tion and interest in mental health. Kansas 
branches proceeded through a survey of 
psychiatric facilities in the state and a 
study of conditions existing in state in- 
stitutions for mental disorders, while their 
sister branches in Minnesota are under- 
writing a series of thirteen radio programs 
on mental health, which is to be super- 
vised by the director of the University of 
Minnesota “‘ University of the Air.” 

Not only were the five state hospitals 
studied in Kansas, but the facts were dis- 
seminated throughout state communities. 
A Mental Health Bulletin was published 
and 5,000 copies were distributed under 
the leadership of a state AAUW Mental 
Health Committee, chairmanned by Mrs. 
John E. White of Pittsburg. The bulletin 
publicized results of the survey; facts on 
the patient load per employed physician 
in the state institutions, health facilities, 
hospitalization rate, etc.; and opinions of 
persons who know mental health condi- 
tions in Kansas. 

The statewide project was inaugurated 
in the spring of 1947 when Mrs. E. E. 
‘vans, state division president, urged the 
branches to undertake the study and to in- 
form others of their findings “in the hope 
that when the legislature meets in January 
1949, we may help to bring the needs to 
the eyes of our legislators and thus en- 
courage the enactment of laws that will 
bring our mental health facilities to the 
place where we will not feel ashamed of 
the care we give the unfortunate ones who 
need psychiatric aid in Kansas.” 
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from the branche; 


Branches organized study groups to un- 
cover the facts and shared findings with 
the community. A study outline was dis- 
tributed by the state committee offering 
suggestions on possible speakers on mental 
health and on publications available for 
introductory reading. The outline also 
suggested problems to be explored and 
proposed consideration of preventive pro- 
grams following the initial study. 

Full cooperation was extended to the 
branches by the Kansas Medical Society, 
the State Board of Health, the Menninger 
Foundation of Topeka, the Kansas So- 
ciety for Mental Hygiene, and from many 
psychiatrists. 

The state committee reports the re- 
sponse to be most gratifying and hopes to 
publish another issue of the Mental Health 
Bulletin as well as a pamphlet titled The 
Cure, written by an educated woman who 
spent two years in one of the Kansas 
mental hospitals. 

Minnesota AAUW members’ interest in 
a statewide education program was in- 
stigated by a doctor from the Minnesota 
Psychiatric Institute who spoke at a 
workshop meeting in Mankato last fall. 

Mrs. Robert Kelly of St. Joseph, state 
social studies chairman, writes, “Since 
our members have made a study of the 
state’s health problems in their individual 
branch programs for more than a year, 
AAUW feels that it is now ready to par- 
ticipate in a program of statewide educa- 
tion.” 

A St. Cloud station was the first of eight 
stations to broadcast the initial program 
in a series on mental health early in July 
and was closely followed by a Duluth 
radio station. Stations selected for these 
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FROM THE BRANCHES 


programs are located in strategic points 
throughout the state. Eight of the pro- 
grams in the series, announced at this 
time, are: “Are Parents to Blame?” 
“Nature and Extent of the Problem,” 
“Nature and Causes of Mental Illness,” 
“4 Modern Mental Health Program for 
Minnesota,” “‘ Psychiatric Social Work,” 
“Mental Hygiene and Education,” “So- 
cial Implications of Mental Illness,” and 
“Alcoholism.” 

University clinical assistant professors 
of psychiatry and neurology, clinical psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists of the Minne- 
sota Psychiatric Institute and of the 
Minneapolis public school system child 
guidance clinic, Governor Luther Young- 
dahl, the president of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, and qualified social workers are 
among those who will discuss the an- 
nounced topics over the air. 

Minnesota’s aim is to have people — 
feel as free and unashamed to walk into a men- 
tal health hospital for the treatment of painful 
mental quirks as they now do to walk into a 
surgeon’s office for the treatment of a broken 
arm. Only then will Minnesota have developed 
the high standards of public health needed to 
maintain a healthy people in the over-wrought 
civilization of the world today. 


Both Governor Frank Carlson of Kan- 
sas and Minnesota’s Governor Youngdahl 
have commended the AAUW branches for 
their education programs in this long- 
neglected field. Support of a program of 
education in mental health was adopted 
by the Association at the 1947 Dallas 
Convention. 


Emporia’s ‘‘New Voters Day”? Project 


Branches considering citizenship programs 
for community youths will be interested 
in the New Voters Day project sponsored 
by the Emporia, Kansas, Branch. 

Formal recognition of new voters is a 
Project initiated by the Emporia Branch 
hine years ago and carried out with the 
cooperation of civic, religious, and service 
organizations. The 1948 program included 
forty cooperating groups. Each new voter 


and newly naturalized citizen was the 
guest of a Lyon County citizen at a special 
dinner followed by a program featuring 
the mayor’s citizenship day proclamation, 
a brief series of questions asked of an at- 
torney by the new voters, a short talk by 
one of the new voters, and the administra- 
tion of the oath of citizenship. The 1948 
question period was a planned dialogue 
covering requirements of registration, ab- 
sentee voting, transfer from one locality to 
another, ete. 

Through this project the Emporia 
Branch hopes to make its youth more 
citizenship-conscious by developing a rec- 
ognition of the dignity and importance of 
the newly acquired privilege. 


A Look at Preschool Children 


For all parents and others interested in 
working with preschool children, the 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, Branch con- 
ducted Friday-Saturday institutes in 1946 
and 1948. The first institute was con- 
cerned with a general appraisal of the 
growth needs of children under six and the 
second with the child’s relationship to 
other members of his family. On both oc- 
casions AAUW leaders and specialists 
using layman’s terminology shared in the 
discussions. 

A workshop session on the second day 
at which parents took over for a lively 
question and answer period was the high 
spot of the institute. Among the problems 
discussed were the proper method of pre- 
paring children for new experiences, how 
to make a child know you mean “no,” 
bossiness as a stage of development rather 
than a problem, and methods of dealing 
with swearing. 

Among the procedures noted as par- 
ticularly useful by the branch in arranging 
for the institutes was a well rounded com- 
mittee utilizing non-members as well as 
AAUW members, thereby increasing in- 
terest in the institute. The committee con- 
sisted of chairmen for registration, exhibits, 
program, publicity, and hostesses. An ex- 
hibit of material helpful to parents was 
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on display during the two days and chil- 
dren between 24% and 7 years old were 
cared for by student teachers of East 
Stroudsburg State Teachers College in the 
Kindergarten School Laboratory while 
their parents attended the sessions. 

The institutes have proved so successful 
that the branch has been asked to sponsor 
a third and to include consideration of the 
school age child. 


Action on ECA Appropriations 


Eleven state divisions reported taking im- 
mediate action on the House approval to 
cut appropriations for foreign aid, upon 
receiving a letter from national Head- 
quarters calling their attention to the cut. 

The letter pointed out that the House 
approved the Appropriations Committee 
recommendation of a 26 per cent cut of 
funds for overall foreign aid authorized by 
the Economic Cooperation Act. Telegrams 
to Senators were followed up by letters 
from the state officers as well as the Inter- 
national Relations and Legislative Pro- 
gram Committees. The states reporting 
action were: California, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Vermont, 
and Wisconsin. 

Immediate response by AAUW and 
other groups resulted in the restoration of 
the House-approved cut and the provision 
that funds could be spent within twelve 
months if the President deemed it neces- 
sary rather than fifteen months, as the 
House first provided. 


Voice of America Broadcasts 


When the Radio Listeners Committee of 
the San Francisco Bay Branch worked out 
five recommendations for the Voice of 
America Broadcasts last spring, it antici- 
pated the policy which is now followed by 
the State Department in the overseas 
broadeasting project. 

The branch suggested (1) that the State 
Department be responsible for all such 
broadcasts; (2) that international short- 
wave broadcasting be removed from pri- 
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vate commercial agencies and assignej 




















either to the State Department or t The 
an outstanding educational broadcasting oa 
group “whose understanding of the prob. bers 4 
lem is more reliable than the commercial The 
broadcasters;” (3) that an advisory com. board 
mittee consisting of State Department ane 
members, radio listener authorities, and > 
industry representatives be appointed to . 
audition material for overseas production; by th 
(4) that Voice of America programs b— ©" 
broadcast in this country too; and (5) that Washi 
present outstanding programs be rebroad- -* 
cast overseas. Col leg 
Today State Department policy in. wera 
corporates all but the fourth recommenda | “ ~ 
tion and the San Francisco Branch may who 
be proud of the foresight of its radio group, ity 
Hands Across the Sea mitte 
Delightful letters have been received and > Oxfo 
new friendships formed by the Pittsburgh AJ 
Branch members as a result of an active ae 


program in aiding European university 
women. In addition to the allocation of % 
per cent of the proceeds of benefit parties 
for this project, the branch has been send- 
ing packages to persons listed in the Jour. 
NAL for distribution among the needy. 

The branch has found in Madame 
Marie-Louise Puech, Borieblanque pat 
Castres (Tarn), France, a faithful dis 
tributor of packages to French women as 
well as an entertaining correspondent with 
a flair for describing everyday life in 
France. Gifts have also been sent to Hun- 
gary, Italy, Austria, Poland, Denmark, 
Greece, the Netherlands, Germany, and 
Finland. Packages to England and books 
for Belgium were being mailed by the end 
of summer. 
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The Bellingham Public Forum 


A Bellingham, Washington, Branch proj- 
ect initiated thirteen years ago has today 
grown into a community-wide public dis 
cussion group — the Bellingham Public 
Forum. The Forum, which sponsors 
speakers on current affairs and problems, 
features a lecture period followed by # 
discussion led by the lecturer. 










































FROM THE BRANCHES 


The Forum Board is made up of eleven 
citizens at large and twelve AAUW mem- 
bers — one of whom serves as chairman. 
The branch president serves on the 
board and on the Forum Program Com- 
mittee. The branch still is chiefly responsi- 
ble for the direction of the Forum. 

When the Forum was first organized 
by the Bellingham Branch, the main 
source of speakers was the University of 
Washington Committee on Adult Educa- 
tion. Speakers have been drawn from the 
College of Puget Sound, the University of 
British Columbia, and other institutions 
as well as from among local personalities 
who have served as members of panel 
groups. The oral question period method 
has been replaced by questions sub- 
mitted in writing. 


Oxford Sponsors Junior Crafts 


A Junior Crafts Exhibition which 
stemmed from an annual hobby show, 


BRIGGS MANAGEMENT 


A Specialized Bureau of 
Children’s Theatre 


MARIONETTES 
SHOW PARTY «¢ VARIETY 


2405 TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-6780 


THE CLARE TREE 
MAJOR 
CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE ana 


CLASSIC THEATRE 
PRODUCTIONS 
25th Season 
For dates and terms write 
CLARE TREE MAJOR 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


winning enthusiastic 
tainment. Write for A.A.U.W. comments. Your community 
bringing these 


complete with a certificate of award for 
creative work in various crafts, is a project 
in which Oxford, Ohio, Branch takes pride. 

The junior crafts project fosters family 
workshops which act as carry-overs from 
school activity in creative art. With the 
cooperation of teachers, the branch began 
the project two years ago and carried it 
through the summers. 

A series of meetings for parents was 
held during the winter and spring. The 
meetings were designed to give parents 
experience in crafts suitable for children, 
so that they might develop family work- 
shops in their own homes and furnish 
guidance to their children. The junior 
crafts study group included sessions on 
painting, puppets, needlecraft, woodcraft, 
pottery and modeling, and nature col- 
lecting. Community residents were in- 
vited to participate in the study group 
and several citizens volunteered to act as 
advisers in the various fields of art. 


AAUW members: 


Please send notice of change 

of address to Records Office, 

AAUW, 1634 Eye Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 
THE Poor. LITTLE RICH GIRL — LITTLE WOMEN 
TOBY TYLER 


— HANSEL AND GRETEL 


THE SNOW QUEEN — PINOCCHIO 
Children learn ethics tertainment, and 
manners through fine plays. Children’s Theatre serves the pa ramet life 
of your community ne P 


discrimination in en 


contributes liberally to your funds 


FOR ADULTS 


TAMING OF THE SHREW — THE MERCHANT 
OF VENICE — ROMEO AND JULIET 
These sincere, understandable, beautifully costumed productions are 


i d t here. Full ev enter- 
endorsement everywhere. 


delightful plays to it. 





Headquarters 


Are we soothers only? 


The trail was broken in the Spring JouRNAL, 
which asked a question of first importance: 
“Has AAUW a Social Philosophy?” The next 
task, second in order but not in urgency, is, 
“Are we willing to travel this trail, make it 
bear traffic, be productive?” Not merely “seek 
a better solution” but take steps to implement 
it? Is our task merely self-confined: to educate 
within our group only? If so, to what end? Is it 
enough to leave it to chance that our members 
may occasionally drop a word on bebalf of the 
paramount social needs? Or should we become 
fully conscious of the whole series of actions 
required to change the condition? 

We now need a second article in our AAUW 
JOURNAL, making this responsibility clear be- 
yond question. Social studies groups are no- 
tably smaller than the pleasanter reading and 
creative art groups. In all too many women’s 
organizations is it true that social studies, if 
vital enough to lead to controversy or go be- 
yond the confines of living-room discussion, 
are apt to receive little encouragement from 
the local Jeaders, but rather the opposite. 

This reluctance on the part of nice people to 
disturb one another, to discuss so effectively 
that a change of mind and heart results, is one 
of the widespread, alarming trends in our 
democracy — a denial of democracy itself. It 
is a state of mind and emotion which needs 
careful analysis and much public discussion, to 
the end that people will be willing to risk un- 
popularity and touch “‘touchy” subjects. 

Part of the trouble is that women have be- 
come so immured in their traditional role as 
smoothers-over of controversy, soothers of 
ruffled feelings, that they cannot see that for 
the very sake of their loved ones they must 
invite controversy, get prejudice into the 
open, and with knowledge, friendliness, and 
the goal of public good on their side, must work 
patiently against hostility, never ceasing until 
it has been transformed. 

Still another aspect of the trouble is that the 
leaders of an organization fear that the group 
will be misunderstood and criticized in the 
community. But as one leader in social studies 
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said, “If you don’t meet with any opposition 
in this area you can be sure you are not dealing 
with anything vital.” 

I am only indicating the problem: will some 
social psychologist or anthropologist in our 
midst please write a second article, so that all 
who read may see the difference between the 
courage of conviction which employs tact, but 
does not shirk prolonged encounter with op- 
position, and the caution which in the name of 
“not stirring up trouble” is death to effective 
action? 


Appleton, Wisconsin CuRISTINE Wist 


Read the Record 


As a long-time student and teacher of the 
theory of government, I have been eager to 
justify my contention that the theory and the 
actual workings of government are too diver. 
gent, and that teaching, to be effective, must 
be related more to the actual day-to-day per- 


formance of Congress. So from September 1947 f 


to adjournment in June 1948, I have beens 
daily witness at Congressional hearings, de- 
bates, and passage or defeat of such measures 
as the Marshall Plan, Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion, the Taft-Ellender-Wagner Housing bill 
Fair Employment Practices Act, and many 
others. At times it was a grueling job. 

My purpose in writing to the JourNat is 
to make a very urgent plea to voting AAUW 
members to read the Congressional Record and 
to know what their own Representatives and 
Senators have said, and how they have voted 
on these life-and-death measures. 

The reader may be shocked, as I was, to find 
how often only a voice vote was called for 0 
passage of measures, such as peace treaties 1 
the Senate and heavy appropriation bills » 
the House. But consult the Congressional Re 
ord for yourself. You’ll find it, I hope, in you! 
local and high school libraries. If not ther 
write your Congressman — he will send it. Of 
course, you know the Record is a daily verb 
tim report, published for your use, at great & 
pense to the taxpayer. These Records are mu 
reading. No voter is qualified to cast a ballot # 
the November election unless he knows whi 
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his own Congressmen have said and how each 
has voted on the measures that have come be- 
fore Congress in this most crucial hour. 


Washington, D. C. Este F. Cavin 


Venezuelan Association 


At last we have a name. Our constitution and 
by-laws have been passed by the Ministry of 
the Interior, and the VAAW (Asociacion 
Venezolana Americana de Mujeres Universi- 
tarias) is now functioning with their ap- 
proval.... 

At our first official luncheon next Saturday, 
President and Mrs. Gallegos, the American 
Ambassador and Mrs. Walter J. Donnelly will 
be the guests of honor, and the President will 
speak. 

The study groups are proceeding well. They 
have had a few open meetings. The “Know 
Venezuela” group presented the Director 
General of the Ministry of Foreign Relations, 
Dr. Jacinto Fombona Pachana, who spoke on 
the “Star of Bolivar.” The “ Living in Caracas” 
group presented Dr. Karl Lenzberg, a Vien- 
nese psychiatrist who has been associated for 
several years with the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment. He spoke on “‘ Psychological Effect of 
; the Tropics on People from the Temperate 
Zones.” 

The head of the United Press here spoke to 
the first monthly international relations group 
—both men and women — on “Sifting the 
News.” And the head of the new School of 
Journalism of the University of Caracas spoke 
ata membership meeting on “Reading Vene- 
zuelan Newspapers.” 

We are considering plans for a Christmas 
style show and fair, for our fellowship fund. As 
there is a lack of children’s books in English, 
we are suggesting that one concession can be 
devoted to such books and suitable smal] toys. 
Knowing that AAUW branches have made 
special studies we are appealing to you for an 
approved book list and recommended toys. 

We have about $150 in the fellowship fund. 
Our hope is to be able to send a Venezuelan 
woman to the States one year for graduate 
work, and another year bring an American 
woman here for study. How much money 
would we need? 

_ The VAAUW appreciates enormously the 
interest and assistance of the AAUW. 
Jut1a Groves Fioyp 
President, Venezuelan Association 
of University Women 
Caracas, Venezuela 


You know and appreciate the im- 
portance of selection of the right 
toy for the right child at the right 
age. 


In furtherance of this fast-growing 
development, we are glad to offer 
to Education Chairmen and similar 
officials, a carefully selected and 
representative assortment of 20 
Holgate Educational Toys on loan, 
for limited periods, for exhibition 
at meetings, study groups and such 
gatherings — without cost or obli- 
gation. 


We also make available, without 
charge, a complete presentation on 
the subject of educational toys from 
which material may be quickly 
gathered for talks om that subject. 
Holgate Educational Toys are de- 
signed by child authorities and 
made by a company that is now 
celebrating its one hundred and 
fifty-ninth anniversary. They are 
produced from the finest kiln-dried 
hardwoods. Colors will not come 
off. They are sanitary, washable, 
artistic and of safe and sturdy con- 
struction throughout. 


HOLGATE TOYS 


Holgate Brothers Company, Kane, Pa. 
ESTABLISHED 1789 
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a BROTHERS COMPANY 


HOLGATE 
Kane, Pa. 
Please send mt of 20 Toys 00 10ah 
eches. 


for distribution. 
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ye «6IN EDUCATION 


ewey gets things done! 


Teachers need: 


é ADEQUATE SALARIES — > New York State teachers are the best 


) SECURITY AND INCENTIVE 


y BETTER SCHOOLS 


) PUPILS 


} A SOUND COMMUNITY 


paid in the world— 


Dewey raised STATE-WIDE MINI. 
MUM from $900 to $2,000 a year; 
$2,500 minimum in New York City. 


New York State Teachers’ Permanent 
Pay Law with incentive provisions has 
been called ‘‘the most advanced statute 
in the country and the largest single aid 
to education.” 


Under Dewey, state aid to school dis- 
tricts is up 80%. New York spends 
more than any other state on education 
—$234 per pupil. (National average 
$99.) 


Dewey state-financed college housing, 
scholarship and other emergency pro- 
grams have helped DOUBLE New York 
State college enrollment. 


Governor Dewey’s program promotes 
social welfare and public health along 
with education. 


Teachers’ Committee for Dewey 
45 East 45th Street, New York, N.Y. 


The nation’s schools need Dewey for President 


DEWEY GETS THINGS DONE!!! 


Paid advertisement 


Cash... 
Advance 


Suspens 
Jour? 
Speci: 


Felloy 
Headqu 
— Or 
Furnitu 
Alter 
nal C 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


For the year ending May 31, 1948 


BALANCE SHEET 
ASSETS 


$196,539 .33 


Advances 1,539.33 $ 198,078.66 


Suspense Accounts: 
JourNaAL Paper 
| ee 


$ 3,621.03 


24.53 3,645 . 56 


Trustee Accounts: 
General....... 
Fellowships. ....... 


$227,554 .94 
994,269.83 1,221,824.77 


Headquarters Building 
— Original Cost... . 

Furniture, Fixtures and 
Alterations — Origi- 
nal Cost 


165,000 .00 


50,292 . 24 


$1,638,841 .23 


LIABILITIES AND Funps 
Capital Account 
Suspense Accounts: 
Advance Dues..... 
Special Gifts. 
International Special 


$ 215,292. 


8,338. 


1,218. 
898. 
10,202. 
17,413. 


Transmittal 
Special Publications Accounts. . . 
Accounts Payable 
Administrative Reserve Cash 
General Trust Accounts: 
Admin. Reserve... . 
General Securities 
Reserve...... ; 
Life memberships. . 
Building Reserve. . . 
Chandor Intern’l. . . 
Fellowship Emer- 
gency Fund 
Fellowship Income 
Reserve... . 


$73,591 . 


7,553 
12,100 
81,401 

1,392 


44,774 


6,741 227,554.94 


Memorial Fellowships 

Funds: 

$43,000 
9,754 
50,000 
25,145 
5,000. 
20,000. 
20,000 . 
6,617. 
28,500 


Brackett 
Founders. . 
Hyde..... 
McDuffie . 


208,017 .92 


Million Dollar Fellow- 
ship Fund: 
National Units... . . 


$528,827 
Intern’] Units 


257,210 


786,037 .71 


214.20 


78,509 . 96 
85,143 .59 


$1,638,841 . 23 


CASH RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


June 1, 1947 to May 81, 1948 
REcEIPTS 
General Fund 
Dues 
97,680 national @ 


186 ‘corporate @ 
$25.00 
20 affiliated alum- 


4,650. 
427 


7,428 . 

JOURNAL subscrip- 
7,630. 
JOURNAL advertising 572. 
College and univ. in- 
spection fees... .. 
Interest on life mem- 


400. 


366. 
Room rentals, Wash. 
3,921. 


Miscellaneous 
Miscellaneous Accounts 

Refunds on expenses 

Publications....... 


$1,880. 
1,105 

19,774 
1,610. 
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Transmittal 

Refund to Adminis- 
trative Reserve... 

Life memberships. . . 

Interest, general fund 
investments 


30 


277. 
500. 


50 
00 


6,361 .37 

Fellowship Contributions 
Million Dollar Fund 
Intern’! Grants 
Stipends and Reserve 


Refunds 
International Grants 
Stipends 


$7,638 .43 
87,737 .59 
10,053 .58 


$1,261.88 
1,500 .00 


Interest, fellowship investments... .. 


$ 269,596.14 


861.21 


105,429 .60 


2,761.88 
32,583 .07 


Toray REcEIPTS........... 
Ba.ance, May 31, 1947 


$ 


EXPENDITURES 


General Association Budget 
Expenses of Officers and Regional 
Vice-Presidents 
Committees: 
Standards and Recognition... . 


International Relations 
Social Studies 

Status of Women 
Legislative Program 
By-laws 

Interchange of Teachers. 
Selections for Oxford... . 


i is ose kw eee ee 


% 442,741.46 


176,760 .35 


619,501.81 


7,802 .69 


2,602 .63 
354.65 
902.13 
531.55 
464.74 
770.18 
284 34 

1.65 
262 .75 
50 .00 
83 .22 
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Clarification of By-laws on Mem- 
bership 
Relations of National and Branch 
at Headquarters. . a2) 0 
a ee 
Other organizations. . se hae 
Salaries: Headquarters Staff *. . 
Treasurer’s office 
Fellowships: 
Committee on F’ship Awards. . . 
Committee on F’ship Funds. . . . 
Committee on Intern’! Grants. . 
Fellowship Promotion 
Latin-American F’ship Stipend. 
Membership cards, postage, and 
mailing pelle eran 
JouRNAL Publication 
General Director's Letter 
Other communications.......... 
Publications for sale 
Travel: 
Officers and Committee members 
Staff 
Administrative supplies........ 
Equipment 
Arts: 
Technical consultants......... 
PRMIDNIONS. . 2... 606s 
ge ee 
Convention 
State Presidents Conference 
Miscellaneous taxes and insurance 
Reappraisal of Headquarters. .. . . 
Entertainment Fund 
Contingencies. ...... we 
Delegates’ travel —IFUW Con- 
eS re 
Delegate’s travel — IFUW Council 
Headquarters Building, operation 
and maintenance 


Tota, GENERAL Funp Bupcet $ 248,055 


Miscellaneous Accounts 
Refunds on expenses............ $ 
Building alterations............ 
New equipment 
Suspense 
Transmittal 
Stipends for 1946-47. 
Trustee Accounts (investments). . 


16,848 


3,000 


Tota., MiscELLANEOUS 


Million Dollar Fellowship Fund Stipends 
Elizabeth Avery Colton % 
Marion Talbot en 


Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson 
Kathryn McHale ae 
Minnie Cumnock Blodgett. . 
Pennsylvania-Delaware 

New York State 

Ellen B. Sabin 


1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 


29. 
9,067 . 
387. 
99,333. 
10,239. 


936. 
445. 
58. 
8,030. 
1,500. 


6,925. 
38,004. 
7,683. 
1,287 . 
2,149. 


1,276. 
3,934. 
16,303 . 
1,242. 


150. 
1,136. 
778.2! 
163. 
100. 
2,194. 
750. 
559. 
481. 


759. 
184. 


17,671. 


1,880. 
4,700. 
6,666 . 


35,864. 


1,500. 
1,500. 
1,500. 


1,500. 


1,719.5 


$ 70,678. 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


Florence R. Sabin 
Margaret Snell 

Aurelia Henry Reinhardt 
Helen Marr Kirby 

Mary E. Woolley 


AAUW Crusade International... . 


“Living Fellowships” Stipends 
Achievement Award 
Margaret M. Justin 
May Treat Morrison 


Special Fellowships Stipends 
Margaret E. Maltby 
Anna C. Brackett Le. 
Alice Freeman Palmer.......... 
Gamma Phi Beta 


Tota, FELLOwsHIP STIPENDS $ 34,500. 


International Grants 
Refunds: 
International Grants 
Stipends 
ToTaL, REFUNDS........... $ 2,761.8 
Tota EXPENDITURES....... $ 421,423 1; 
Ba.ance, May 31, 1948 


$ 619,501.8 


Dorortny B. A. Roop 
Treasure 


Tue Boarp or Directors: 


We have audited the accounts and records o 
American Association of University Women for the 
fiscal year ended May $1, 1948. The scope of ow 
engagement primarily covered the accountability o 
the Treasurer to the Association and did not include 
a review of the distribution of receipts and disburs- 
ments. 

We hereby certify that the cash receipts, as shown 
by the records, were vouched by comparison with 
the counterfoil acknowledgments. They were a- 
counted for by deposits in the authorized depository 
banks and by cash and cash items on hand at May 
$1, 1948, the latter having been verified by count an! 
reconcilement of receipts subsequent thereto. 

All cash disbursements were substantiated by 
properly approved vouchers. 

The balances of the several bank accounts at May 
$1, 1948, were verified by confirmations received 
from the depositories and reconciled with the cash 
account as at the close of the audit period. 

Securities in the Trust Funds were accounted for 
by comparison with an itemized acknowledgmet! 
from the Washington Loan and Trust Compaty, 
Trustee, the details of which are presented in ou 
formal report dated July 3, 1948. The total book 
value of the securities together with unexpended 
trust funds were reconciled with the general ledget 
controlling accounts. 

In accordance with past practice, the records wert 
kept open after May 31 to give effect to cash 


* The Headquarters staff averaged 44 in number 
during the year. The salary figure here is exclusive of 
salaries of Treasurer's Office and Fellowship Promo- 
tion, which are included under those two items, 
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ceipts and disbursements relating to the fiscal yea 
under review. 

(Signed) Bensamin F. Ricarpie, CPA 
July 3, 1948 





